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IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION ?* 
(Second Paper.) 
IV. THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 


I have now surely spent time enough in explaining a posi- 
tive doctrine about mental life. I came here, however, not 
to defend teleology as such, but to point out a problem of 
philosophy. Observe then, next, how all this bears on the 
doctrine of Evolution. I know many thinkers who regret 
the tendency in our day to apply the doctrine of the trans- 
formation of species to humanity, who fear the apparently 
materialistic results of the discovery that the human mind 
has grown. For my part, it seems to me of little signifi- 
cance that a man should say that the human mind has 
grown from animal or even from unconscious physical con- 
ditions. What it is important for him to see is that this 
transition from an unconscious condition to the conscious- 
ness of the human mind is inevitably assumed to be an 
Evolution; that is, a real history, a process having more 
than mere causal sequence in it. And now I conceive 
that the same considerations which, as I have shown, lead 
the psychologist to find in every moment in life more than 
mere mechanical sequence, must force the Evolutionist to 

*An essay read before the Yale Philosophical Club by Professor JostAu Royer, 
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insist upon the doctrine that, throughout the growth from 
the unconscious physical conditions which preceded organic 
life to the state of things in which there existed a Shake- 
speare, there has been all the way along a true history, a 
process that must be described as that of the self-realization 
of ideals. When reason grows, it grows because the ideals 
of reason are effective. When knowledge appears, it ap- 
pears because the purely logical and ideal conditions, which 
are necessary to constitute the significance of life, are effi- 
cient in determining the series of events in the growth of 
the mind, in so far forth as this series comes to have sig- 
nificance. 

And now, once more, do not misunderstand my intention 
in making the foregoing assertion. I do not make it because 
I am especially anxious to prove to you the efficiency of 
ideals. The ideals are quite able to take care of themselves, 
and require no apology from me. My interest in this prob- 
lem is just now the philosophical interest. I insist that 
in these facts of psychology, and in these presuppositions 
which the thinker must make about them, philosophy has, 
in a modern form, not indeed a final and demonstrated 
doctrine, but a novel and significant problem. Evolution, I 
say, must assume the presence of ideals. Physical science, 
as such, must assume the existence of rigid unvarying causa- 
tion. Here in psychology the two assumptions meet on 
common ground. The psychical facts must be caused; the 
psychical facts must be significant. As significant, they are 
teleological; as caused, they have no significance. The 
problem is, How can these two apparently so opposing doctrines 
be rationally reconciled? How can philosophy, whose high- 
est interest is consistency, admit this double doctrine of con- 
sciousness? Here in the realm of consciousness one finds, 
as one reflects, a problem precisely similar to Kant’s famous 
problem concerning the double existence of the Self. “1 
am,” said, in effect, Kant, “at once phenomenon and nowme- 
non. As phenomenon, I am subject to law, lost in the time- 
series, a mere succession of determinate conditions. As 
noumenon, I have moral significance, and, moreover, | 
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transcend time; yes, I am without time.” This problem- 
atic relation between the two selves Kant advanced as 
an hypothesis of a purely ethical nature. Our own present 
consideration forces the double nature of the self upon us 
as a matter of theoretical presupposition. Unless psychol- 
ogy is to remain a chaos, this double nature of self-conscious- 
ness must be not merely recognized, but comprehended. 
Philosophy as a mere apologist for the noumenal self is, to 
be sure, wholly out of its office. The double existence of 
the self, as in time and as transcending time, is not a dis- 
covery of philosophy. Every intelligent baby, two years old, 
assumes as much as this even without reflecting on its 
assumption. But this double existence is a presupposition, 
which to philosophy is a mystery that must be explained, 
an issue that must be comprehended, a growing contradic- 
tion that must be reduced. 

And again, as I say, every new study of human life in this 
historical age forces the problem upon us afresh. I have no 
lack of sympathy with those who try either to explain the 
human mind so far as they can mechanically, or who try to 
trace its past history in the infant or animal. What I per- 
ceive is that, with every new explanation, there ever arises 
afresh the problem, How can this fact which is thus cau- 
sally explained have at the same time ideal significance ? 
The mystery increases, the philosophical issue sharpens, with 
every new book on Evolution. The more we know of psy- 
chology, the more will the doubleness of psychological law 
oppress us. There are some, indeed, who are content when, 
by any device of dialectics, or by such a line of argument 
as the foregoing, they have defended the existence of the 
time-transcending, absolute self. Such may be practical 
men, theologians, or what you will, but so far they are not 
philosophers. The business of philosophy is not to prove 
the existence of the noumenal self, but to comprehend the 
presuppositions involved in its existence. Philosophy is not 
there to vindicate the ideals, but to make them comprehen- 
sible, when once their existence has been, as inevitably it 
must be, recognized from our modern historical point of 
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view. My purpose, then, in presenting to you the foregoing 
facts, has been to bring you face to face with the great prob- 
lem of recent philosophy,—not to appear as an apologist 
for man’s spiritual nature, a nature which is fully able to 
vindicate itself, and which asks from philosophy not defence, 
but critical comprehension. 

Time presses, but I cannot leave the problems of psychol- 
ogy without pointing out yet another and more popularly 
obvious aspect which the great issue between the mechani- 
cal and the significantly historical now assumes in this sci- 
ence. The connection between body and mind is a favorite 
topic for research at this moment, as it has so frequently 
been before; and usually those who now discuss this subject 
from a popular point of view are anxious to demonstrate 
either that mental phenomena do actually depend in a cau- 
sal sense on material phenomena, or else that certain mental 
phenomena are independent of material phenomena. To 
prove either the thesis or the antithesis of the great anti- 
nomy seems to be enough for popular purposes. Does the 
mind depend on the brain for each one of its states? Then 
immortality is abolished, and to-morrow we die. Is the mind 
in any respect not yet physically explained? Then, at least 
until nervous physiology takes one more step, we are at 
peace. Now, to my mind, this fashion of defending one view 
alone against its opponent is as natural as it is unphilosoph- 
ical. At the present time, so far as I can discover, we 
stand in the presence of a fundamental paradox. Both the 
thesis and the antithesis appear to be equally demonstrable. 
Nervous physiology, taken alone, makes it already fairly 
probable that to a great extent our mental life has a physi- 
cal basis. ‘The proof given by nervous physiology has indeed 
limitations, some of which have been recently very ably 
pointed out in a book which is far and away the best of our 
recent psychological treatises written in English. I refer 
to Professor Ladd’s Physiological Psychology. It is toler- 
ably obvious, in fact, as Professor Ladd insists, that the 
unity and inner causal activity of mental life, as exempli- 
fied in the consciousness of each instant of life, cannot at 
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present be expressed as the result of any physical causa- 
tion. Yet I confess that, when I join to the study of nervous 
physiology a consideration of the facts of mental pathol- 
ogy, I am forced, not indeed to take up a position which 
opposes in all respects the fundamental view of Professor 
Ladd, but a position which somewhat modifies the dualistic 
doctrines maintained in the admirable closing discussion of 
his book. For, after all, even the inner functions of con- 
sciousness itself are subject, as mental pathology proves, 
to such thorough-going and profound primary derangements 
that, for my part, I cannot see any physically describable, 
any phenomenally manifest part of the mental process upon 
which we can seize, and declare, “ This, as mere occurrence 
in the phenomenal world, is independent of nervous condi- 
tions.” Apperception and unification suffer in certain insane 
conditions as primarily, as directly, as fundamentally, as do 
the emotions or the senses in other mental derangements. 
There is an insanity of reason, paranoia, where the insane 
consciousness is irresistibly the prey of a false logic, and 
interprets correct premises in hopelessly erroneous fashions. 
There is an insanity of self-consciousness, as clear and pri- 
mary as the emotional derangements of melancholia and 
mania, or the sense derangements of hallucinatory delirium.* 
There is thus no element of consciousness which, in its 
phenomenal character, is not subject to a derangement of ner- 
vous origin. The Ich als Erscheinung of Kant appears to be 
bound fast to the brain. Its highest functions, like its low- 
est, are in one aspect a mere succession of mental states, and 
in this aspect they appear to depend absolutely upon nervous 
conditions. In this sense, therefore, it is true that, as all the 
mental diseases are very assuredly nervous diseases, so all 
the mental phenomena as events, in a world of sequent 
events, are distinctly the product of nervous functions. 

But now, while tliis is true, I, for my part, can in no wise 
accept it as a final result. For equally. true it is that the 
one element about mental life which nervous functions can 


*See a recent article by Orschansky in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, Bd. XX., 
Hft. 2, p. 337. 
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never explain is just that element which constitutes the 
whole inner significance of consciousness. Were conscious- 
ness a mere series of events, we should be obliged to say 
that it mysteriously corresponds as a fact, throughout and 
in all respects, to nervous functions. But consciousness is 
not a mere series of events. To the Ich als Erecheinung one 
must oppose the rational Ich of the transcendentale Appercep- 
tion. Consciousness is a significant series of ideas. And, 
when I insist upon the significance of consciousness being 
an element which the nervous system can never explain, I 
do not mean precisely the same as what I understand Lotze 
and Professor Ladd to mean by the unity of consciousness, 
although in certain respects I have no doubt that these two 
conceptions correspond. For a Spinozist, who maintained as 
his master did an objective unity of the physical processes, 
there would be a metaphysical formula according to which 
the unity of consciousness, in so far as it is simply an event 
filling indivisible moments of time, might be a series of facts 
corresponding to the objective unity of the organism. The 
right of a Spinozist to declare that the material world has 
an objective unity I do not just now question. It is a diffi- 
cult, but, historically speaking, not an impossible metaphys- 
ical conception, which maintains that, apart from anything 
ideal or teleological, there is an objective unity in things. 
Spinoza’s Divine Substance is One, even on its extended 
side. Space for Spinoza was a real unity, an objective, indi- 
visible organism. Even so for such a point of view, which 
I do not accept, but do not just now condemn, the body of 
aman might be an objective, organic, and still physical unity, 
in which there should be no teleological, but only causal 
elements. Spinoza, then, asserted this, and thus undertook 
to solve the problem of the relation of mind to the body by 
saying: “The mind is one because the body is one. Corre- 
sponding to the objective physical unity in the extended at- 
tribute of God is the objective mental unity in the think- 
ing attribute of God.” But now every student of Spinoza 
knows that this doctrine — which, were it true, might con- 
ceivably be asserted against Lotze or Professor Ladd — 
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utterly breaks down in Spinoza’s Hthics at precisely that point 
where Spinoza is obliged to admit the existence of Reflective 
Ideas. 

My mind may perfectly correspond to my body, even in 
respect to my mind’s unity, if only my mind will not make 
itself its own object. If I can first have some complex 
thought in one indivisible instant of time, this complex 
thought might be conceived as a mysterious but actual 
function of my bodily unity ; and, if only it were true that I 
have such thoughts, nervous physiology would force me thus 
to regard them, or else indeed to give up forming any theory 
on the subject. But now, if (as is actually the case, and as 
our own previous discussion has shown) in each moment of 
my thought I reflect upon the significance of a previous moment 
of my consciousness, my thought may indeed physically de- 
pend upon my body, but this significance has nothing to do 
with such dependence. The logical object of my thought is 
always, in part at least, not my body, but my past thought, 
not my state in this indivisible time-moment, but a sequence 
of states. The unity of my momentary consciousness might 
be physically determined, but the logical significance of my 
thought as a reflection on my own past is not physically 
determinable, simply because this significance is no event in 
time at all, but a transcending of time. 

In short, then, were my mind a mere series of mental 
events, even though these events constituted a unity of 
momentary consciousness, the mind might be physically 
caused. But the same considerations which a moment ago 
forced us to say, “ Consciousness, even where it appears to 
be momentary, is not in a physical sense momentary, but fills 
up, transcends time, is a significant unity, which goes beyond 
the content of any moment of mathematical time,”— just 
these same considerations force us now to say, “ Every such 
case of a unity of consciousness, that has a unity in succes- 
sion, and that transcends time, is wholly incapable of being 
expressed in physical terms.” So, then, to what result do we 
come? Every atom of consciousness is on the one side, as 
phenomenal event, dependent on nervous conditions; but 
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consciousness is not the sum total of its atoms. Every 
momentary unity of consciousness, in so far forth as it is 
punctually or mathematically momentary, is indeed a func- 
tion of the nervous system ; but every significant successive 
unity of mental life involves a truth,— namely, just this sig- 
nificance, which can only be expressed in ideal or teleological 
terms, and which is positively no part of the causally expli- 
cable truth of the universe. Mental life, as an event in time, 
appears to be a function of the organism ; mental life, in so 
far as it transcends time, cannot be such a function. 

I might throw some faint light upon such notions as I have 
on this ultimate problem, were I to add a speculation which 
has in recent days occasionally occurred to me. Spinoza, as 
we just saw, tried to express the relation of mind to body 
by saying that the mind corresponds fact for fact with the 
state or rather with the unity of the body. Similar views 
have found expression in recent discussions, though all fail, 
because, in so far forth as consciousness reflects upon itself, 
it does not correspond with the body: it corresponds with 
its own self. On the other hand, to make consciousness, in 
any respect as a phenomenal event, independent of the body, 
is to run counter, in so far as experience is concerned, with 
the facts of nervous physiology and pathology. Why, then, 
could we not express the relation by saying ?— The mind is 
a Comment on the Teleological Significance of the series of 
physical states of the body, in so far forth as these states are 
represented in the conditions of the highest bodily organ, 
the brain. If one could, then, in some wise suppose this com- 
ment to be not simply existent but effective, so that in some 
respect the brain altered according to the ideal comment 
that was made upon it, then one would have an expression 
of the relation between mind and body which would come 
much nearer to expressing the facts. I do not say that it 
would be a fully satisfactory conception: I suggest it as a 
possible one. If the whole business of the mind in this life 
were commenting on the state and significance of this bodily 
organism in its unity, then, to be sure, the ideal comment, like 
any other, would transcend the momentary truth about the 
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bodily state, would anticipate the future or regret the past, 
would have to reflect, would have to be significant. Yet, on 
the other hand, all the data upon which the comment de- 
pended would be at each moment physically determined. 
The patient afflicted with melancholia would be, because 
of the state of his brain, inevitably and fatally disposed to 
misery, because, with the highest possible conscious free-will, 
he would then be quite unable to invent for this diseased 
organism any future condition but one of decay and destruc- 
tion. The deliriously confused patient would be making a 
teleological comment upon a disordered brain. Its chaotic 
functions would be represented in his chaotic condition, as 
this brain would have even for an angel, and even for an 
effective angel who should be endowed with anything less 
than divine powers, only a confused and chaotic significance, 
the significance of a hopelessly shattered organism. The 
mind which expressed the comment of the delirious patient 
would be as chaotic as the brain function. But the point in 
my very tentative speculation lies, after all, only in this: I 
am trying to suggest that, whatever the mind is, it has dur- 
ing our present life only this body as the correspondent 
physical fact upon which its phenomena depend ; while, on 
the other hand, the mind makes of this, its physical object 
or correspondent, an ideally significant something which the 
physical nature of the body can never by any possibility 
express. 

If you choose to continue my speculation, and to express 
in terms of it a possible immortality, you have nothing to 
do but to suppose this body connected, through agencies of 
which I need form no special image, with a higher extra- 
mundane organism, a spiritual body. You may suppose 
that the consciousness which here comments ideally and per- 
haps effectively upon the conditions of this organism, here- 
after comments ideally, and as effectively as the divine order 
permits, upon the significance of that other organism, which 
may have, if you like, some extremely subtile relation with 
this one. Such vague speculations have only value, as Kant 
said in a similar case, “wm die Anmassungen der Sinnlich- 
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keit einzuschrdnken.” Philosophy admits fanciful hypotheses, 
in order that nobody may dogmatize. Philosophy keeps 
such fanciful hypotheses confined to a narrow range, in order 
that nobody may presume too far upon human ignorance. 


V.— CONCLUSION. 


But I return once more, and finally, from the special field 
of Psychology to the world of general philosophy. What 
impresses itself upon me, I say, as I examine recent thought, 
is that those issues which the design argument and the dis- 
cussion of the freedom of the will have in past times con- 
fined to special problems, now cover the whole field of 
human speculation, and that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the schoolmaster which teaches us to face at last the real 
question of the universe. ‘This question is the issue between 
physical causation and the ideals. From the earliest infancy 
of humanity, each man has made, in a dimly conscious way, 
two essentially opposing assertions about the world. The 
one assertion is that this is a world which needs him, and 
every other good man, to do work in it, for some end, high 
or low, human or brutal. The other assumption, felt from 
the first, and in our days often pretending to speak by the 
mouth of science, is the assumption that everything in the 
world is so completely explicable that the ideals are not only 
unnecessary, but untruthful,— empty comments of the gam- 
bler on the fall of the dice of nature. The most of our pop- 
ular thinkers are, however, at present ardently devoted to 
the notion that, while the mechanical or explanatory view of 
nature has finally triumphed, and has displaced teleology, 
free-will, and all the rest of the ideal activities, the world is 
nevertheless a world of history. But now, as we have seen, 
the presupposition of history is, all the while, the Ideal. 
Unless the series of events in nature is significant as a 
whole, and gives us genuine stories, it is no history. Who- 
ever asserts, whether in the analysis of a conscious moment 
or in the history of the Evolution of humanity, that a sig- 
nificant process, involving many successive events, has taken 
place, asserts also that causal explanation is not everything, 
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and that the teleological view of the world is just as true as 
the causal. Therefore, as I insist, philosophy is forced, in 
view of all this, to face squarely the ancient issue in this 
new guise. 

Teleology and mechanism,—how violently they oppose 
each other! It would appear to be war to the death between 
them. Again and again each has sung the pan over its 
dead and buried foe, yet again and again they have stood, 
as they stand to-day, with sword in hand, contending for the 
rational mastery. But to-day each is armed with all the 
weapons of empirical knowledge. Each lays claim to every 
fact. Such doctrines as that of the universal conservation 
of energy insist that all explanation is mechanical, and that 
nothing occurs which was not from all eternity predeter- 
mined by the world-formula. So, I mean, such doctrines 
assert in the mouths of their popular expositors. Many 
physicists are far more modest; but the philosophical pre- 
supposition in the minds of those who accept these laws is 
still the same. On the other hand, we find men saying, 
“The history of a thing is its whole explanation”; and, 
when they say this, they too often know not what they do! 
If history is the only explanation, then no causal explana- 
tion as such has any essential value, and the ideals are all in 
all. Can human thought remain in the presence of these 
two conflicting views of reality, and still make nothing of 
their conflict ? 

But, you will say, in this way I have come here merely to 
state a problem: I have suggested no final solution of the 
opposition between teleology and the world-formula. Well, 
when the solution is a system of philosophy, should I not be 
presumptuous to undertake to expound one at the close of 
an evening? To be sure, I have in mind a partial solution 
of the great issue, but I cannot expound it here. One thing 
only I venture to point out before concluding my too lengthy 
address. I passed over, in my inadequate historical sketch, 
the philosophical movement from Hume to Hegel. I am 
sure that I am not one who accepts the results of that move- 
ment as pure gospel. In fact, I think its most significant 
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doctrines still inadequate to meet the modern issues in their 
new form. What I do feel, however, is that this great period 
of speculation, coming as it did between the mechanical 
philosophy of an earlier time and the evolutionary doctrine 
of to-day, has an historical significance which no serious 
philosophical student can afford to overlook. The doctrine 
of that great constructive age, as you all know, turned out 
to be a doctrine of Objective Idealism, which insisted that 
the world is the expression of one all-embracing thought ; 
whereby, to be sure, it was not said that thought is the only 
element in the life of the Absolute, but that by thought all 
the rest of the life of the Absolute gets its meaning. To be 
sure, the greatest thinker of this constructive period, Kant, 
recognized his Absolute only in the practical sense. Yet in 
essence he was the greatest constructive idealist of them all ; 
and, to my mind, in Kant, and especially in the doctrine of 
the transcendental self, which finds expression in his great 
‘deduction of the Categories,” there lies the beginning of a 
doctrine which will become more and more nearly equal to 
the solution of our great human issue. 

I say this, not, of course, as if I supposed that this doctrine 
of Kant, in so far as it is a solution, will ever be expressed 
by any one man, in a final, absolute form. The solution of 
the issues of human passion is a progressive solution. In 
no near time can it reach an ultimate expression, or, if it 
did, that would be only because humanity had ceased to 
grow. What I mean is that in some sense we dimly grasp 
to-day, in novel form, with far-reaching illustrations and in 
deeply significant strength, a great conflict between the two 
deepest interests of the human mind,— namely, the interest 
in Explanation and the interest in the Ideals; and that in 
his own way and time Kant also understood this conflict, 
and that he indicated, in his conception of a transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness, the direction in which human 
thought must search for a progressive improvement of its 
position with respect to this conflict. For the rest, the out- 
come of Kant is essentially idealistic, as subsequent specu- 
lation showed. Consciousness then is, after all, the great 
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solver of paradoxes. If, for instance, an examination of pos- 
sibilities could be carried on without consciousness, it would 
be easy to demonstrate, before the existence of any conscious 
being, that such a paradoxical creature was essentially impos- 
sible; and yet here is consciousness, with all its paradoxes! 
Assume, then, that the world is the expression of one all- 
embracing, conscious life, and can you not hope to adapt 
your doctrine to our present difficulty, the most profound 
and significant of the paradoxes of reality? So, then, I say, 
the warfare between the conception of nature as a causally 
explained whole and the conception of the ideals as the 
morally significant — yes, as the only significant — elements 
of reality may possibly some day be reduced towards the far- 
off state of peace by assuming that both causal explanation, 
in so far as that is real, and the ideals, in so far as they are 
effective, have existence in and for a Universal Conscious 
Life, which is the world, and owns the world, and makes and 
solves its own infinite paradozes. 

But I have detained you far too long with these vaguely 
stated issues; and I have come here, strange as that may 
now seem to you, with a certain practical purpose in mind. 
These mysterious metaphysical issues may seem very remote 
from the business of life; and yet, after all, since I stand in 
the presence of philosophical students, I have no fear in 
maintaining that this our effort to reflect on life is not devoid 
of genuinely human and practical significance. Our issues 
are not invented by ourselves; our paradoxes are not mere 
dialectical subtleties. Though they be expressed in abstract 
terms, still they stand for the very things that men think of 
in the toil and heat of daily life. This issue between the 
ideal and the explanatory views of things, what more famil- 
iar, what more practical element in human affairs? Every 
day, with fresh hope, in the morning, men arise and go to 
work, bearing their ideals. Each one feels in his own per- 
son “the need of a world of men for me.” Every day, worn 
with the toils and defeats of life, men learn to recognize 
before evening the iron chains of necessity which bind them. 
The cruel physical world, which not so much hates as 
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ignores the ideals, and the ideals, which seem to struggle 
so vainly with the iron necessities,— these make up every- 
day life. ‘The philosopher desires to know Why this eternal 
apparition of a hopeless contradiction in life is not only 
necessary, but justified. In the hope of comprehending, he 
at once simplifies and magnifies the conflict. Common 
sense sees it occasionally: the philosopher, whose eyes are 
once opened, sees it everywhere. No philosopher ought 
to be optimistic, who is not thoroughly acquainted in his 
own reflective person with the significance of pessimism. 
No philosopher may venture to say that he has solved the 
issues of the eternal conflict until he has appreciated the 
universality of this conflict itself. And what I desire to 
insist upon to you, as students of philosophy, is that we 
fail of our philosophical duty if we cheapen the issues of 
speculation by narrowing their scope, or by insisting hastily 
upon this or that solution. 

Herein, in fact, lies the difference between philosophy and 
apologetics. The apologist, busy like other heroes in the 
individual conflicts of life, sharpens his weapons and slays 
his enemies where he can find them. The philosopher, con- 
cerned with the right and wrong of the conflict, must see all, 
even the ideal interests of men, sub specie eternitatis. His 
solutions must aim to be absolute if they aim to be any- 
thing. Do not then, I beseech you, permit yourselves, with 
regard to these great issues which I have discussed in the 
present paper, to take easy, one-sided views. It is so easy 
to say, “ Evolution has proved itself true here or there, and 
many men who believe in Evolution believe also in the doc- 
trine of the universal Conservation of Energy: therefore, 
the mechanical world is the only world. And, meanwhile, 
this mechanical world realizes all the ideals that our world 
needs to have realized. Natural selection creates a better 
world than old theology ever knew. All is for the best, or 
will be: the past warfare of philosophy is forgotten, and the 
world is simple and straightforward.” By such devices you 
indeed simplify your world, but by sinking not only beneath 
the rank of the philosophical student, but far beneath the 
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dignity of the plainest common sense. For common sense 
knows that its world is problematical, paradoxical, full of 
uncomprehended truth, and of bitter .conflict. Common 
sense knows that all is not well; and that, if the old theol- 
ogy in any wise erred in not satisfying the longings of the 
human heart, most modern views succeed no better. The 
optimism of common sense, to be sure, where one finds it, is 
fairly justified. It is the optimism of toiling men, who must 
occasionally forget their troubles, and must become cheerful 
in order that they may keep up their strength and courage. 
But the flat, tedious optimism of the average modern popu- 
lar evolutionist, with his miserable insistence upon the glori- 
ous future of a world where “natural selection” shall have 
killed off all the courageous and serious men, and shall have 
finally left only those who are able to enjoy themselves, — 
such an optimism seems to me infinitely contemptible. It 
is the optimism of a man who has neglected common sense, 
and who is yet incapable of philosophizing. The philosoph- 
cal world is no world for mere cheerfulness. It is a grave 
world, where problems beset us on every side, and where 
solutions, if they come, will make new demands on our cour- 
age, and test afresh’ our seriousness, rather than gratify our 
senses or amuse our ease. 

On the other hand, if this cheerful optimism of the popu- 
lar evolutionist seems to you, as it ought, insignificant, do 
not, I pray you, make your work in another sense easy by 
saying at once: “ Then, since mechanism fails to meet the 
interests of the ideal, the ancient teleological philosophy will 
suffice to express both our theological and our popular inter- 
ests.” No, the true ideals will not soon have the problems 
of their nature finally cleared up by finite beings. In the 
infinite world Teleology belongs, I doubt not, within the 
realm of the knowable; and the ideals are to be compre- 
hended by philosophy. But the comprehension is not yet 
complete ; the problem is not yet solved ; the issues are still 
pressing; and the ideal philosophy has meanwhile not so 
much to apologize for the old as to apperceive the new. 


Philosophy demands of us to-day not easy solutions, but hard 
work, 
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I have been especially anxious to lay stress on the novelty 
of the present situation, not as if the warfare in question 
were other than ancient, but because the universality of the 
conception of Evolution in modern times introduces the 
problem in a hundred places where we did not before expect 
it. The ancient design argument, and the argument for the 
freedom of the will, have not, from my present point of 
view, lost such philosophical interest as they ever possessed. 
But, in a newer view of the place of design in nature, this 
ancient teleology will form only part of a far larger system, 
in which the Divine order will be grasped with a clearness 
and universality such as our fathers never conceived. Re- 
ligion is as deeply interested as philosophy in the advance of 
such a teleological comprehension of things. It is for philos- 
ophy, meanwhile, not to give over its own office wholly to 
the technical apologist for tradition. We cannot admit that 
any account of design in nature is sufficient, which has not 
been just to all that the law of Evolution has yet to show us 
about things. 

So, then, I insist that it is a grave and yet an enticing 
world of problems into which modern philosophy has intro- 
duced us. The philosopher cannot make reality, but he can 
make and shatter views of reality. “Ah, Love,” says Fitz- 
gerald, in his metamorphosed stanzas of Omar Khayyam, — 


“ Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire?” 


What the ideals of Omar Khayy4m’s fatal world in vain 
longed to do with the divinely lamentable but necessary 
order of things, we, the philosophical students, have a right 
to do with whatever is transient about past human concep- 
tions of this order. The world of any age is seldom so near 
the real world but that for posterity it will bear having 
some of its choicest regions “ shattered to bits, and then re- 
moulded nearer to the heart’s desire.” I ask you, not to 
shatter for the sake of shattering, nor yet to remould for the 
sake of caprice, but to undertake this work along with your 
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fellows, and to do it seriously, feeling that in endeavoring to 
comprehend the truth of the Divine order we do God ser- 
vice. And, as for these mysteries and contradictions that so 
violently defy us when we enter upon the dark plain of phil- 
osophical speculation, let us treat them as Browning’s hero 
in his “Childe Roland” treats the uncanny monsters and the 
trooping shadows of that misty region where lies “the Dark 
Tower.” As he enters there, in the midst of lying enemies, 
into a world where numberless friends of his former days 
have met destruction, so we, the philosophical students, 
wander amidst obscurities, and the deceiving assumptions of 
human pride, knowing well that numbers before us have 
met their fate, yet still we seek the “ Dark Tower.” And, 
if our end be like the end of Browning’s hero, perhaps 
that also will be none the worse, if to the end, like him, we 
have kept true. You remember Browning’s words. So 
philosophers ought, if fortune permitted them, to die: — 


“ The dying sunset kindled through a cleft: 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay,— 
‘ Now stab and end the creature — to the heft!’ 


‘“‘Not hear ? when noise was everywhere! it tolled, 
Increasing like a bell, names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers, my peers, — 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 


“There stood they, ranged along the hillsides, met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them, and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’” 


JOSIAH RoycE. 
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THEODORE PARKER.* 


Theodore Parker is the popular representative of an influx 
of new thought into Unitarianism, and of a new impulse 
and energy imparted to its ethical gospel. The first large 
period of Unitarianism closed with Channing, and up to 
*arker’s time its business was mainly to affirm anti-Ortho- 
dox or anti-Calvinistic teachings. These were found in new 
readings of the New Testament, and especially in a nobler 
and truer conception of human nature and of the relations 
of man to God. All the earlier efforts to show the errors 
and cruelties of Orthodoxy and to set forth the promises 
of the better faith had been magnificently summarized by 
Channing, the moral grandeur of whose affirmations had ad- 
vanced Unitarianism, intellectually at least, to a bold and 
commanding position. Nor was Unitarianism all the while 
strictly polemical. It was philanthropic, also; and in noth- 
ing was Channing more sublime in expression, and a more 
permanent authority, than in his great discourses upon 
social morals,—labor, culture, education, temperance,— 
and, in general, upon intellectual and political freedom. 
What indebtedness Parker felt to this great man he has 
repeatedly expressed in his journal and correspondence, 
and especially in his sermon upon Channing’s life and 
services. F 

It was during these times, when Transcendentalism was 
leavening the New England mind, when the German philos- 
ophies and the varieties of Biblical criticism were getting in 
vogue, and in our liberal schools men were at work upou 
the task of elucidating the history and traditions. of Chris- 
tianity, that there appeared among us a prodigy of learning, 
a rugged, warm-souled, eloquent preacher of piety and right- 
eousness, ruthless of popular Christian traditions, a terror 
to the Church and clergy alike— Theodore Parker. He 


* From a discourse read in the Channing Hall Course, on “ Unitarianism ” (1888-89 ). 


+ Found in Dr. Clarke's selections from his writings, published by the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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had sprung up in a little village rich in traditions of virtue 
and patriotism, himself full of the natural juices of the 
soil, outwardly shaped by physical toils; in intellectual 
and moral fibre, a firm, unbending, luxuriant, and (to use 
his own favorite adjective) “handsome” oak. He had ab- 
sorbed not only the wealth of his own surroundings, the 
knowledge of men and nature and books, but the intellect- 
ual wealth of the living world and of ages past. It is 
almost impossible to dissociate him from the earth he loved, 
in which he everywhere felt the presence of Law and Love 
and Beauty. More than most great men he seems of orig- 
inal derivation, a first-born son of the soil, like one of Deu- 
calion’s ready-made men out of the rocks, full-breasted, 
full-fed throughout with such noble instincts and passions 
as befit a lusty warrior to carry him through the battles 
of the world. If ever in any man’s clay divine fire raged, 
it raged in his. And yet the smell of the earth was upon 
his garments: he was intensely human. 

Let us keep a few dates in mind. Parker was born in 
Lexington in 1810; was a farmer’s boy at farmer’s work 
until his twentieth birthday, when he entered Harvard Col- 
lege. Meantime, he had taught a few winter schools and 
had read immensely. What was required of college work 
was easily done in a year; he left without a diploma; the 
degree of A.M. was conferred upon him some years later. 
The year following, 1836, he instructed in a private school 
in Boston; the next two, taught a school of his own in 
Watertown. Before he was twenty-four, he entered the 
Divinity School, nearly a year in advance. After gradua- 
tion, he “candidated” all the way from Cape Cod to the 
Connecticut River; projected an endless amount of work ; 
followed up his reading and study with unintermitted zeal, 
very naturally defeating the intention to restore his im- 
paired health. In June, 1837, he was ordained at West 
‘oxbury, when he was not quite twenty-séven years old. 

The first expression that gave him great publicity, and 
brought on the unhappy controversy with his Unitarian 
brethren, was the South Boston sermon on “The Transient 
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and the Permanent in Christianity” (May 19, 1841). No 
better subject could have been chosen, no better title, to 
express what was to be the trend of his whole ministry of 
religious reconstruction ; for his essential motive, as he sub- 
sequently stated it, was “to recall men from the transient 
form to the eternal substance ; from outward and false Belief 
to real inward Life; from partial Theology and its Idols of 
human device to Universal Religion and its living, Infinite 
God; from the temples of human folly and sin, which every 
day crumble and fall, to the inner sanctuary of the heart, 
where the still, small voice will never cease to speak.” 
“Looking at the word of Jesus, at real Christianity,” he 
says, “at the pure religion he taught, nothing appears more 
fixed and certain; but, looking at the history of what men 
call Christianity, nothing seems more uncertain and perish- 
able.” And this is what he unfolds, showing how form and 
dogma are but the accident, and not the substance, of Chris- 
tianity, with what false idolatry the Bible is contemplated, 
how shifting men’s notions have been of the origin and 
nature of it and of the nature and authority of Christ, and 
how Christianity is made to rest on the personal authority 
of the teachings of Jesus, and not on their immutable truth. 
Turning the picture, he shows the original word of Jesus, 
divested of historical accretions, “as a very simple thing, 
very simple,— as absolute pure morality, absolute pure relig- 
ion, the love of man and the love of God.” Only could men 
and society be once rooted and grounded in these axiomatic, 
these intuitive, these universal truths, oh, how soon (was 
the purport of his faith) might we hope for their emancipa- 
tion from the slaveries of vice and superstition ! 

At that time we should have listened, as we should to-day, 
spell-bound, the utterance was so fluent and exhilarating, 
with such promise of new piety and new ethics. The ser- 
mon had its peccadilloes of expression; Parker was always 
apt to tease the sense of propriety in those against whom 
he was contending, by putting in incongruous juxtaposi- 
tion things which they were wont to separate as sacred 
and profane. But all his irreverences, as people thought 
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them, were but the spontaneities of a man who spoke his 
mind in homely and familiar terms, untempered by fine- 
spun, apologetic, or carefully considered phrase. The sen- 
timent of the sermon was refreshing as a morning shower. 
But Orthodoxy raised the cry “Infidel!” “ Atheist!” and 
even Unitarians were disturbed lest the young enthusiast, 
of whose learning and eloquence and earnestness they had 
such admiration, and in whose career they were reposing 
the largest hopes, was tumbling the truths of Christianity, 
along with its errors, all together into a general wreck. 
This sermon will always be marked as, perhaps, an uncon- 
scious introduction to a great life-work. It had its effect. 
And yet he had only “thrown out” a few things. It re- 
mained to expand and to fortify himself. The opportunity 
was afforded by a course of lectures, which were almost im- 
mediately asked for by his Boston friends. These lectures 
were given in the winter of 1841-42, and were published the 
following spring as the Discourse of Religion. Into them he 
threw his best thought and scholarship, and all the fervor of 
his soul. He had not taken his stand carelessly: he had 
had four years’ experience as a minister, and in study was 
sure of his ground. Moreover, the discussion of the Sermon 
had stirred him, and he was tremendously in earnest. A 
few months before he had written in his journal: “I intend 
in the coming year to let out all the force of Transcendental- 
ism that is in me. Come what may come, I will let off the 
truth as fast as it comes.” And in the same vein we may 
say, “let it off” he did, “just level to the people’s ear.” 
Little as we should be disturbed now by the doctrine in 
the main, it did mean a complete overthrow of the tradi- 
tional belief of the popular Church: it was the signal for a 
revolution, and was too much even for Unitarians of that 
day; and it is not strange that matters turned as they did, 
and that Parker was left to fight out his battle comparatively 
alone. The heresy was obvious. He had denied the con- 
ventional belief in a supernatural revelation, in a media- 
torial Christ, and in a miraculous attestation of Christianity. 
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He had brought discredit upon the literal truth of the gos- 
pel record. “If this teaching is to prevail,” men said, “ it 
is all over with traditional Christianity.” 

Undoubtedly, it was a defect of the Discourse that it did 
some injustice to the values of many historical doctrines and 
institutions of Christianity that had been worked out of the 
profoundest religious experience and the highest sense of 
utility,— thoughts, sentiments, and ceremonials that had 
been wings and feet to the original gospel. Sublime and 
tender, also, as were its delineations of the character and 
spirit of Jesus, and of the ineffable beauty and the perma- 
nence of his teachings, almost no one was prepared to see 
swept away the old and trusted vehicles that had transported 
him, so faithfully and so punctually, from station to station 
of the developing life of Christendom. From this point of 
view the discourse was desolating. But, on the other hand, 
it was a prophetic anticipation and announcement of a 
greater, a calmer, a juster thought that was soon to come 
and take possession of us, and which, happily, we see has 
been rapidly coming. 

The enthusiasm with which this revolutionary and stimu- 
lating version of the real gospel of Christianity was received 
on the one hand, and the bitter denunciations of it on the 
other, together with his own desire to give it the widest 
possible publicity, soon brought him out of his secluded 
little country parish into this great centre of thought and 
life. Parker was made, as has been repeatedly said, for 
great “uses.” His large intellect was stanchly built to carry 
on commerce with great principles, with great duties, and 
with great men, to deal with moral and social reformation 
in its largest aspects. The little West Roxbury meeting- 
house furnished but a toy pulpit for a giant preacher. The 
only pulpit commensurate with his magnitude was the plat- 
form of the Melodeon and the greater platform of Music 
Hall. No church could contain him. Already he was out- 
side the Church; already his message seemed to be less a 
message to be given through the Church than to the Church 
itself; a greater message, also, of righteousness to the na- 
tion, which the Church was refusing to deliver. 
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Indeed, from the study of the Discourse of Religion and, 
in fact, of all the sermons of Parker, one cannot help feel- 
ing how he was proceeding to help men to see the needed 
and always overlooked complement to traditional religion. 
The habit of mankind is to refer the revealing conscious- 
ness of God to the past; to look upon the creation as a thing 
of yesterday and not of the eternal to-day; and to feel that 
the only authoritative manifestations of truth and piety are 
those with which its traditions have familiarized it. To him 
the Christian world seemed to be everywhere and always 
looking backward, absorbed in the preservation of creeds 
born of a less enlightened reason, and in the perpetuation of 
symbols once poetic, but now prosaic, and devoid of beauty 
or utility; to him the Church seemed to be a close, airless, 
tomblike sanctuary of memories, instead of a living organ- 
ism throbbing with the heart-beats of a quick and healthy 
conscience, and directed in its activities by the cry of human 
despair and need. 

Parker loved books, loved philosophy, theology, all sci- 
ences indeed; loved the pursuit of truth for its own sake. 
But a mightier love swayed him, the love of piety and right- 
eousness in mankind. And, ere his feet were planted upon 
the platform which afterwards became the tribunal where 
the morals and motives of people and statesmen alike were 
brought to solemn judgment, his whole soul became absorbed 
in the eradication of the one great iniquity that, from the 
beginning, had been preying upon the vitals of the nation, 
and was now threatening to spread farther and farther. In 
that holy crusade to break the chains of the slave, his was 
a tireless voice to lead the brave, to shame the cowardly, and 
to outwit the politic. And it was by virtue of his power as 
a social reformer, bold and uncompromising, that he gave 
new ethical impulse, not only to the dull conscience of the 
people as a political body, but also to its ecclesiastical con- 
science. For, somehow, men began to see that there was a 
higher law than the traditional Christianity that had so long 
permitted or found excuse for a great crime against human- 
ity. And thus the emancipation of the slave began to 
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mean with us something more than emancipation from a 
form of human and political injustice: it began to mean an 
emancipation of the living conscience from the bondage of 
the ethics of a supposed supernatural revelation; the eman- 
cipation also of the saving, living Jesus of Humanity from 
the vague, inoperative notion of the mystical Christ. 

There is no time, were it my purpose, to linger over the 
sublime service of Parker to the cause of humanity and 
justice. His large sympathies soon exhausted his strength. 
All men were to him brothers,— the poor, the ignorant, the 
suffering; they came close to his heart. He remembered 
their cause in all his daily prayer and discourse. The ser- 
vice of the great and good and gifted — that, also, he re- 
inembered. No opportune moment did he miss to declare 
to his fellow-citizens the service of their country’s historic 
leaders, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Webster, 
Quincy; to instruct them in their virtues and to warn 
them of their follies. And if, in his delineations of char- 
acter and in his estimate of men’s service, while he was 
tenderly eulogistic, he was stern and implacable, his motive 
was one of patriotism and of fidelity to honor and sincerity. 
God had not made him to prophesy smooth things: he had 
made him to prophesy righteousness and truth. 

In passing, also, we must remember that Parker rendered 
no inconsiderable service in hastening, to say the least, thie 
desire among scholars to engage in the study of the common 
origins and characteristics of the historical religions in which 
many of our own clergymen have distinguished themselves. 
Though he did little of this sort of work in any formal way, 
— it was one of his cherished but forbidden ambitions to do 
so,—the whole range of it came under his belief in the 
common ethical and religious consciousness of mankind. 
There is no doubt, I imagine, that he was a great support 
and inspiration to his dear and life-long friend and defender, 
James Freeman Clarke, in his noble contribution to litera- 
ture on the comparative study of religions. I suspect, also, 
that Samuel Johnson’s Oriental Religions had some of the 
rootlets of their inspiration in this great preacher's exposi- 
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tion of the Absolute Religion. ‘Then it must be added that 
he was one of the powerful, though distant, contributing 
causes of the Free Religious movement, whose ground is the 
Absolute Religion. 

And through all these sources we see how our New Eng- 
land Unitarianism has been stimulated to larger and healthier 
life. Whatever may have been the heart-breakings over the 
conflicts between Theism and Christianity, or the Absolute 
Religion and Christianity, or Free Religion and Christianity, 
concerning the meanings of Christianity and all the minor 
themes of miracle and historical testimony, over this and 
that method of criticism,—unagreed as we still are, and 
shall always be, and ought always to be, if we have any 
desire of life and growth,— there has been a manifest great- 
ening of thought and broadening of fellowship. 

Nor must we omit to mention the infusion of tonic into 
our pulpit expression, for which Parker must be in a measure 
credited. Most is due to Emerson, without doubt. But 
much is certainly due to Parker. The Ten Sermons are 
fresh as a handful of flowers gathered from meadows and 
hillsides; the west wind blows through them; the song of 
the birds lingers in them. There is nothing in his sermons 
scholastic, bookish, dry-as-dust. There could be no sleep 
where Parker was. Every sentence is succulent. There is 
vivacity, health, and an optimistic glow in every paragraph. 
Nor is there any shrinking from plain truth plainly spoken. 
If the truth offend, there is hope. Such plainness often cuts 
to the quick; and only those, I think, who drew near to the 
heart of this noble and heroic man knew that there was no 
malice in him. 

His influence among the liberal churches around him was, 
in many instances, temporarily disastrous to their tranquil- 
lity. His fearlessness and sincerity were contagious. Young 
ministers caught new life; people in the pews caught it; 
and there were many breaches, personal and social, long in 
healing. These, however, were but unavoidable incidents 
attending the breaking-up of the hard crust of traditional- 
ism for the entrance of air and light, and for the germination 
of healthier fruit. 

4 
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Parker was in some sense a martyr. And his martyrdom 
was followed by many lesser and yet not less painful mar- 
tyrdoms. Through the influence of that sincere, out-spoken, 
uncompromising, but scattered company of independent men 
whose hearts and souls beat responsive to the moral enthusi- 
asm of his voice, who refused to be tied to any creed or 
form, or to bow to any idols of wealth or society, there has 
come at last a kindlier tolerance, a warmer fellowship, and 
a more energetic effort to reach the world with a rational 
and comforting faith. 

Parker was neither a poet nor a philosopher, in the strict- 
est sense. Deep answereth not unto deep, as in his great 
contemporary, Emersoa. He was a worker in the solid 
things of practical duty. He was, moreover, infinitely less 
a destroyer than a builder. If he drove the plough deep in, 
he turned up the soil the richer for the sower. 

Parker was spared the awful spectacle of the long physi- 
cal struggle which he foresaw, and into which his burning 
sense of justice helped to plunge the nation. Nor did he 
witness the morning sun-burst of freedom over all the land, 
and the quick awakenirig of the greater and healthier ener- 
gies of the American people. Neither was he permitted to 
enjoy the broader theological sense, the higher criticism, the 
growing sympathy of religions, and the larger recognition 
of the validity of the eternal truths underlying all forms of 
faith for human salvation, which prevail more and more with 
the growth of knowledge and the closer intercourse of the 
peoples of the earth. At the meridian of his manly powers, 
he sank down in a foreign land, overworked and exhausted, 
but still clinging to the life he loved for the sake of its 
divine tasks, and rests surrounded by the tombs of many 
illustrious souls of the Reformation, to whom he was kin- 
dred in spirit and in work. 


SAMUEL B. STEWART. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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WHY NOT TURN JEW? 


“Why, then,” said I, “should I not turn Jew?” I had 
been listening to the earnest address of a liberal Rabbi, who 
invited us Christians to return to the one true faith, assuring 
us that Christianity is only a compromise with polytheism, 
and that even Unitarianism is idolatrous because it idealizes 
Jesus. 

But this charge of “idealizing Jesus’ 


, 


suggests one obvi- 


ous answer to my question,— an answer which may perhaps 
be more intelligible to my Hebrew friends than any other 
of the many answers I might offer,— namely, that, whether 
or not we regard the life and character of Jesus as historic, 
yet the ideal that these present is the highest religious ideal 
we can anywhere find, and Christianity, therefore, is the 
highest of all historic faiths. For every religion has an 


ideal, which the believers in that religion profess to rever- 
ence, by which they submit to be judged, and which grad- 
ually educates one generation after another. Few people, 
indeed, live up to their religious ideal; some Israelites 
whom I know are much better men than most nominal 
Christians. Therefore, I make no personal comparisons ; 
and, if Christians claim any superiority for their own relig- 
ion, it is an occasion not of pride, but of humility and 
shame, because they have been so unfaithful to their own 
ideal. 

Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, one of the ablest of the younger 
Rabbis, said last summer in New Orleans, that the real mean- 
ing of the “ Sh’ma,” or Hebrew national creed, “The Lord 
our God is one Lord,” is not metaphysical, but “ ethical ” ; 
that it is an expression of reverence for the lofty Hebrew 
ideal of divine holiness; and that to take it as merely a 
metaphysical statement of monotheism is to miss the real 
sense and power of it. This certainly puts us on the right 
track. For all the higher historic religions are, in the main, 
great ethical and spiritual movements, each having its dis- 
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tinctive ideal; and the dogmas they profess are really sym- 
bolic expressions of their ethical and spiritual purpose,— 
expressions that hardened on the surface of the vast cur- 
rent of spiritual life, like the crust on the lava-floods of 
Vesuvius. And therefore, when we compare the ethical 
and spiritual ideals of different religions, we are comparing 
what is most essential and vital in them. 

Further, we must remember that surface resemblances 
may mislead, like the apparent resemblance of whales and 
seals to true fishes. The polytheism of an unintelligent 
Catholic, for instance, may resemble the polytheism of an 
ancient Greek, and yet the real religious life of the two may 
be very different. The resemblance of Hebrew monotheism 
to Christian Unitarianism may be quite as superficial. In- 
deed, under the apparent agreement as to the unity of God, 
and under the liberal, sympathetic spirit of both progressive 
Judaism and Christian Unitarianism, there really lies a pro- 
found diffegence, which the most liberal Rabbis do not see, 
and even many Unitarians fail to understand. It is the 
difference of their respective ideals. 

What is this difference? Rabbi Hirsch’s remark suggests 
the following answer to this question. 

From early times the Hebrews worshipped an ideal of holi- 
ness. As the gods of other nations were “evil,” it was nat- 
ural for the Hebrews to say that evil gods are no gods, and 
that their own holy God is the only true God; and thus, 
according to Rabbi Hirsch, out of their reverence for this 
ideal of holiness their monotheism naturally grew up. At 
the same time, their zeal for righteousness created a hatred 
of moral evil, which led them to believe that, in an evil 
world, good men could remain pure only by keeping aloof 
from all evil men, as Abrahe:a kept aloof on the mountains 
of Hebron, when Lot went down into Sodom. Separateness, 
therefore, became the natural expression of Hebrew piety; 
a habit of keeping aloof from sinners became a test of the 
religious life; and the Holy God above was imagined to 
keep aloof from this sin-polluted earth, visiting it only now 
and then to investigate and punish, or sending His Shekinah 
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to dwell in some holy place like the Temple. Thus the 
prevalent feeling of pious Hebrews towards wrong-doers 
was aversion, rather than pity. 

But in the story of Jesus, whether we call it history or 
fiction, we find, for the first time in the Bible, a new ideal 
of divine holiness, growing out of a new ideal of a holy 
human life, which is so strong in its own purity that it does 
not fear contact with sinners, and is so warm in its human 
love that it will make every sacrifice for the rescue of them. 
It is a blending of purity with reverent, pitying love; or, in 
Dr. Martineau’s words, “the spirit of blended sanctity and 
humanity.” * 

Now this ideal is essential Christianity. In later times it 
has been often disguised under some dogmatic form as a 
“doctrine of redemption,” or a “scheme of salvation”; it 
has been overlaid with many heathenish notions and mingled 
with survivals of Jewish thought and feeling; it has been 
pictured in glowing imaginations of God Himself descending 
from the skies to seek and save the lost. But in all these 
various forms we recognize the distinctive spirit of Christi- 
anity, as an affectionate, fearless, self-sacrificing. holiness, 
that pities even the most degraded, and eagerly spends its 
strength for the sake of saving them. 

This spirit pervades the New Testament. It soon created 
a new type of humanitarianism, “a minute and scrupulous 
care for human life and human virtue in the humblest forms, 
in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant,” which 
is “the distinguishing characteristic of every society into 
which the spirit of Christianity has passed” ;+ “out of the 
feeling of the sufferings and sorrows of the lowest classes,” 
said Bunsen,} “ arose, eighteen hundred years ago, the di- 
vine birth of Christianity.” The charity of the Christians 
towards even the heathen poor astonished such an enemy of 
Christianity as tht Emperor Julian. When pestilences dev- 
astated Antioch and Carthage and Alexandria, and the 
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heathen population, even the priests and magistrates fled, 
then the Christians, led by their bishop, stayed to take care 
of the stricken, even of the heathen; and no one of them 
quitted his post but with his life. It was done, says Dr. 
Martineau, “not merely in stiff obedience to a precept of 
love to their enemies, but from a heart-felt sentiment of 
honor for human nature.” 

In many ways this tender and reverent philanthropy, 
with a moral earnestness as pure as the Hebrew ever was, 
worked powerfully in ancient society, and, notwithstanding 
the wrangles of theologians and the scandals of Councils, 
transformed the ancient world. It is to-day the spirit of the 
glorified Christ, manifested both in Catholic and Protestant 
churches,— and sometimes elsewhere, as in Count Tolstoi’s 
eager philanthropy,—incarnated anew in thousands of 
Christ-like lives, and ever seeking to save mankind from sin 
and despair. 

“ Still thy love, O Christ arisen ! 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison ; 
Through all depths of pain and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy cross ; 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound.” 


The holiest meaning of the cross of Christ is this divine en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrificing pity and love for sinful men. 

But one chief obstacle to the spread of this humane spirit 
was the old imagination of a gulf between God and man. 
“If God does not care for sinners, why should we?” was 
the natural Hebrew feeling; and the world needed, there- 
fore, not only a new love towards man, but a new thought 
about God. He must be conceived of as not only righteous, 
but loving, and His holiness must be transformed into the 
likeness of the spirit of Jesus. Somehow or other, God 
must be brought nearer to man. Now Jewish Christianity, 
still dominated by Hebrew feeling, always resisted this ten- 
dency ; it remained Unitarian in a Jewish sense, very unlike 
the Christian Unitarianism of to-day; and it is a mischiev- 
ous mistake for modern Unitarians to claim kinship with 
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the Ebionites any more than with the Arians. But Gen- 
tile Christianity had been prepared by the Stoic teaching 
of a Divine Indwelling in all things to accept this new 
thought of the relation of God to man; and the Trinity was 
an effort to state this thought in a mystic symbol. For by 
this picture-dogma of the incarnation of God in Jesus the 
old gulf was removed and God was brought near to man as 
an Infinite Love; the thought of a Divine Spirit, proceeding 
from God through Jesus and present in every faithful heart, 
expressed the feeling that the Loving God did not leave the 
world when Jesus disappeared, but that He still remains as 
a holy life-in-common, which binds Christians together and 
will some time unite all humanity; and, meanwhile, the old 
picture of a Holy God, aloof in the skies and sitting on a 
throne of judgment, sustained the intense moral earnestness 
that Judaism had bequeathed. But these were not meant 
to be thought of as three Gods. They were simply different 
aspects of the relation of the One God to human life. 

Of course, all the Hebrews and many Christians misunder- 
stood this symbol. The Arian heresy among the Christians 
was really a semi-pagan reaction, which naturally found 
most favor among the Gothic tribes who had just been con- 
verted from paganism, and could not comprehend this great 
thought of the divineness of human nature. Even Saint Au- 
gustine and the Latin Church failed to understand it; they 
changed it into an arithmetical puzzle or a kind of polythe- 
ism, at the same time reviving the old error of an imagined 
gulf between God and man, against which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was originally a protest. But, even under this 
surface of paganized or Judaized dogma, the real life of 
Christianity was powerfully working as a leaven; the gos- 
pel stories quickened in every generation some sympathy 
with the spirit of Jesus, and human society was gradually 
changed. 

Here my Rabbi friends reply that the Jewish method of 
separateness was the better method for those times, as it 
had undoubtedly been for earlier times; and that, if Juda- 
ism had not walled itself about with ritual, all its precious 
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treasures of religious truth and saintly life would have been 
hopelessly engulfed and lost in the wide-spread floods of 
heathenism. But this reply really points out the weakness 
of the Jewish method; namely, its aloofness in sympathy and 
influence from the world around. It explains why Chris- 
tianity, and not Judaism, gradually took possession of the 
civilization of that time and finally shaped the civilization of 
modern Europe. Judaism guarded its treasures so carefully 
that the world was not attracted to ask for any share in 
them. In former times, when the aim of Providence was to 
train one nation to become ultimately the teacher of right- 
eousness to the world, the Jewish method had been neces- 
sary, while now the aim of Providence was to impart to the 
world this higher truth and life. Yet the world would not 
receive it from those who bore their witness to truth by 
keeping aloof from the world; for human hearts could be 
won by only the power of a warm human love. Therefore, 
because Christianity had so much faith and love that it 
dared to make the great venture of trusting God and man 
and of running the risk of the leaven being apparently lost 
for a while in the meal, it triumphed at last; and thus the 
saying of Jesus, that only he who is willing to lose shall 
really find, was again fulfilled. The secret of the success 
of Christianity, then, was its intense humanitarianism, by 
which it gained the trust and loyalty of great multitudes 
and became a controlling power in the civilization of that 
time. The Gentiles became its willing pupils in that school 
of righteousness to which Judaism, because it had so little 
faith and love towards man, invited the world in vain. 

It is true that the Jewish notion of separateness has often 
influenced the thoughts and methods of the Church; yet 
this was plainly contrary to the spirit of Jesus, who never 
baptized any one, and instituted no ritual to fence off the 
sinners from the saints. He drew no lines. His Church 
was a free fellowship of all who would aid him in his effort 
to redeem human society. It was not an ark of refuge, but 
a social leaven. He did not aim to organize, but simply 
spoke inspiring words to the hearts of all who would listen. 
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For the true spirit of Christianity regards all men as God’s 
children, and believes that all civilization should be per- 
vaded with a higher life, and all society be redeemed from 
heathenism and become itself the divine kingdom. Not by 
separateness, but by free diffusion, as an all-pervading influ- 
ence, has Christianity fulfilled the true purpose of God. It 
has been inspired with a feeling of “the sanctity of all 
human life,” and of the immeasurable value of immortal 
souls; and thus it has given to both religion and philan- 
thropy a deeper earnestness and a more confident hope than 
Judaism could ever give. Therefore, however institutions 
and priesthoods that are nominally Christian may have mis- 
represented Christianity by their dogmas and their practice, 
yet the power of this glorious ideal has gradually leavened 
our civilization, so that a warmer spirit of humanity, which 
is essential Christianity, has been more and more felt in 
every Christian land. 

Now there are two obvious reasons why Judaism main- 
tains itself as a separate and rival religion in Christian 
America: first, it misunderstands the true meaning of Chris- 
tianity, so that it is repelled by superficial and temporary 
peculiarities and misses the essential life of our religion ; 
and, secondly, it is hurt by its own intense race-pride. For 
the genius of Judaism is really a race-patriotism even to-day, 
as it was in ancient times, though without that kind of local 
patriotism now —that attachment to Jerusalem — in which 
it once found expression when Israel still dwelt in Palestine. 
It was originally like the genius of many another ancient 
religion, whose gods were tribal gods, protectors of that one 
race and hostile to other races; while the genius of Christi- 
anity is humanitarian. Judaism still worships the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; Christianity worships the 
impartial Father of all souls. In Hebrew synagogues the 
race-feeling is constantly appealed to; in Christian churches 
the feelings of human brotherhood and of equality before 
God are in every way fostered. 

Thus Judaism is twenty centuries behind the times. It 
must inevitably melt away under the influence of our Amer- 

5 
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ican civilization, in which all races of men are blending to- 
gether; it must rapidly melt away, like an iceberg that has 
drifted, while isolated and self-contained in its own grand 
individuality, from far-off Polar seas into a broad ocean 
where Tropic gulf-streams and genial skies force even the 
mountain of ice to dissolve and disappear in the hospitable 
waters whose currents flow round the globe. 

Therefore we say to our Jewish friends that, whatever 
their religious name and customs may continue to be, they 
are sure some time to become essentially Christian. For, 
struggle against it as they may under the influence of the 
honorable national pride which they inherit as a grand and 
famous race, they cannot resist the all-pervading influence 
of our Christian civilization in this land of ample liberty and 
broad humanity, any more than their children in our public 
schools can help becoming Americanized. 

For the genius of our American civilization, in which “a 
man’s a man fora’ that,” and the humblest have equal rights 
with the proudest, and the redemption of even the criminal 
classes is becoming a duty of the Commonwealth, is the 
genius of true Christianity. 

CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
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MISSIONS AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Notre.— The following brief article gives some results of observation 
and reflection made during the writer's stay in the East, and, in particu- 
lar, of acquaintance and intercourse with intelligent persons of the 
Moslem faith. We hope it may be followed by a longer paper reporting 
these studies and observations in greater detail.— Ep. 


Canon Taylor’s observations on the efficacy or non-effi- 
cacy of missions have aroused consternation throughout the 
Christian world. He has been met by many earnest rejoin- 
ders, backed by the testimonials of numerous distinguished 
laymen, who speak from personal observation. Without 
expressing any opinion as to the merits of the controversy, 
it seems to us that to base both the attack upon and the 
defence of missions on numbers and statistics alone is to 
take a very narrow view of the question. To judge of the 
results by the number of actual converts or communicants, 
or the average price paid by the churches for each avowed 
convert, is to take a most inadequate estimate of the subject. 

In Christian lands, no broad-minded thinker is so preju- 
diced as to consider the success of the churches to be indi- 
cated solely by the number of converts added to them 
within a given period of years. For, if judged by that, our 
churches would make no better showing than do missions 
according to those opposed to them. Man for man, we chal- 
lenge any one to prove that the pastors of our Protestant 
churches during the last fifty years have averaged a larger 
number of converts than have been made by the same num- 
ber of missionaries. But we do not so judge our home 
churches. We reason that the good they accomplish is in- 
dicated in many less obvious, less direct, but scarcely less 
important ways than by the open admission of communi- 
cants to their folds. It is felt in the diffusion of a higher 
moral tone even among unbelievers, in broader education, in 
the reduction of intemperance, in the limiting of vice, in a 
healthy restraint of the press, in a purer domestic life, and in 
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a general elevation of society. The number of church mem- 
bers in a city may be far less than of non-communicants ; 
but, notwithstanding, let the churches be closed and services 
cease, and the entire practice of religion be abolished, and 
where would that community be in one generation? 

Now this course of reasoning applies with equal force to 
the results of missionary work in Oriental lands. No one 
who has lived amid foreign missions but must be aware, and 
will admit if candid, that the influence of missions in a re- 
duction of tyranny and cruelty, an enlightenment more rapid 
than ordinary events would have caused, a general amelio- 
ration of society, and a greater readiness to welcome the 
progressive movements of the period, has been very great, 
and is gaining constantly in geometric ratio. It has proved, 
in truth, one of the great factors in awakening the Orient 
from its lethargy. 

But for the missionaries, the East India Company, ab- 
sorbed in the accumulation of wealth, would have long 
delayed to abolish the terrible suttee, thuggism, and other 
horrible institutions of India which interfered with progress. 
But for the missionaries, European governments would not 
have wrung from the unwilling Turk the abolition of the 
death-penalty against converts from Mohammedanism, or the 
extension of a wider liberality towards the subject Christians. 
But for the missionaries, the Bulgarian revolt would have 
lacked some of its most intelligent and patriotic promoters, 
who were educated under missionary auspices. But for the 
missionaries, the heart of China would not so soon have been 
opened to the world; while in ways too numerous to discuss 
here the diffusion of an enlightened civilization has been 
advanced in so-called heathen lands by the aid of mission- 
ary influences, and movements have been inaugurated des- 
tined to increase in volume and importance with lapsing 
years. 

In one respect, however, there appears to have been little 
direct result from the missionary enterprise. In one quarter, 
few, if any, “ brands have been plucked from the burning,” 
and hence a strong apparent argument in favor of those 
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opposed to foreign missions. We refer, of course, to the 
ranks of the followers of Mohammed. While in many cases 
yielding to a certain degree to the logic of events, and ac- 
cepting the results of modern progress, especially as regards 
material improvements, Mohammedan nations still present 
an unbroken front against the attacks on their creed; and 
no religion has suffered so little loss from proselytism in 
thirteen hundred years as Islamism. 

This result is very unsatisfactorily explained by assum- 
ing, on the one hand, that Mohammedans are sinners above 
other men, or, on the other hand, that missions are thereby 
proved a failure. We think the result is due to a cause far 
more profound. This cause is the character of the religion 
founded by the camel-driver of the desert. The leaders of 
the various sects of the Christian Church have been very 
slow to appreciate or properly estimate the relative charac- 
ter of Islamism as a creed worthy of respectful consideration 
among the promoters of progress and civilization in the 
past; although it may be conceded that, with a wider ethi- 
cal and ethnological research, there has been of late years a 
tendency developed to estimate Islamism as something more 
than merely a paganism or the anti-Christ. 

It is one of the signs of a wider appreciation of the value 
of all systems of religious thought and their interdependence 
that, coincident with the progressive development of Chris- 
tian doctrine, many orthodox Christians have agreed to rec- 
ognize an element of truth in the other great religions. 
Even some of those who earnestly believe in the pre-emi- 
nent merits of Christianity now accept the fact that the 
leading religious systems of past or present times have min- 
istered according to their period or place to the spiritual 
wants of those who have embraced their tenets. To the 
scientific formula of correlated physical forces we may 
add, therefore, spiritual forces, and speak of correlated re- 
ligions. Of these forces, none demands more attention at 
this time than Islamism, or the religion of the followers of 
Mohammed. 


A lethargy, or rather a decay, of the proselyting spirit has 
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crept over most of the votaries of Confucius, of Buddha, 
and of Zoroaster. They offer an inert rather than an active 
front to the approaches of Christianity. But Mohammedan- 
ism is still fully alive and active, presenting in this respect 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the age. This is 
due not so much to local or race conditions as to the great 
fact that Islamism is emphatically a personal religion. The 
maxims of Christianity would have but little vitality if it 
were not for the personality of Christ, which serves to give 
us religion in the concrete, and fixes upon him a love and 
allegiance that could not be held on the part of multitudes 
by mere abstractions. To the Mohammedan the Prophet is 
everything. The other great non-Christian religions deal 
in maxims, abstractions, and mysteries. Their founders are 
nothing as compared with their teachings. The future life 
is looked upon as involving the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual, the absorption of the soul into a universal essence or 
divine principle. 

But to the Mohammedan the future life is a distinct con- 
tinuation of a conscious individuality, and to the minds of 
his followers the Prophet is yet as living and important a 
personality as Christ is to Christians ; while with the Sheahs 
of Persia the personal element in faith is still further em- 
phasized by the semi-deification awarded to Alee, the son in- 
law of Mohammed. They call on him, they invoke his aid, 
they lean on his intermediary arm as Roman Catholics look 
to the intermediary intercessions of the Virgin Mary. 

It is not reasonable for Christians to seek to evade these 
facts by pleading the vices of the Prophet or characterizing 
him as an impostor. As regards the former, with true be- 
lievers his errors weigh no more than the errors of David 
with those who are comforted or exalted by his psalms. 
Other prophets of the Holy Scriptures were guilty of diso- 
bedience against the divine laws, but the Church continues 
to keep their utterances among the sacred books. As men 
they were of their time, but the truths they taught were 
eternal. The alleged cruelties of Mohammed, and his com- 
mand to spread the faith by the sword, find a parallel also 
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in Christianity, which has not been sufficiently considered 
by the Church. When we charge that Mohammed forced 
proselytism, sword in hand, in what respect did he differ 
from the Jews who exterminated the heathen at the divine 
command? or from the implied law laid down as a condi- 
tion of religious growth, when Christ said, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword”; or from the Christian Church, 
when she hurled great armies against Albigenses, Hussites, 
Waldenses, or Huguenots? or when she burned her enemies 
at the stake by tens of thousands? or when, in more recent 
years, the Puritans scourged Quakers, cropped their ears, 
and drove them into the howling wilderness to encounter 
savages not less cruel, although less fanatic? or when in 
our time the Greeco-Russian Church invokes the terrors of 
civil law against converts? No: it will not answer to assert 
that these events are chiefly due to the imperfections of man 
or to a misapprehension of the gospel, and then utterly con- 
demn the religion of Mohammed because he and his followers 
approximated by their deeds the cruelties and inconsis- 
tencies of the Christian Church. Candor requires that, if 
Mohammedanism as a religion is to be “condemned, it must 
be on other grounds than these. 

Nor is there any longer any sense in speaking of the 
Prophet as an impostor. Expediency would suggest that 
such a course would not commend the missionaries to the 
attention of Mohammedans; while, if we grant, as many are 
now inclined to do, that Islamism contains elements of gen- 
uine religion, then its prophet or founder could not well 
have been an impostor, but gather one of the inspired ser- 
vants of God, human, like other servants, but still inspired. 
Mohammedanism occupies a distinctly lower plane than 
Christianity — granted ; but it is by many degrees higher than 
the polytheism of the Arabs, or the cold formulas and abstrac- 
tions of Zoroastrianism, which itsupplanted. This fact alone 
is sufficient, in the broader and more philosophic theology of 
our time, to assign Islamism a high rank among the corre- 
lated religious forces, while to dismiss its claims to such a posi- 
tion, as some would do, because of the miracles and visions 
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Mohammed is alleged or assumed to have performed or seen, 
would be as sensible as to dismiss Judaism or Christianity 
because the one claims such miracles as Jonah and the 
whale, or because the other uses such metaphors as a lake 
of burning fire in speaking of future retribution. 

In the course of events, dominion and power have largely 
departed from the Mohammedan to the Christian races, 
owing as much to race evolutions as to creed ; but the relig- 
ion founded by the Prophet is yet a living energy, acting 
with tremendous power over scores of millions from the 
Straits of Sunda to the Straits of Gibraltar. One form in 
which the vitality of Islamism is shown is the great variety 
of sects and beliefs existing within its ranks, to which new 
accessions of sects are constantly accruing, all agreeing, how- 
ever, as among Christians, to recognize the same founder. 
Besides these many minor sects, the Mohammedan world is 
divided into two great bodies, as in the case of Christendom, 
which is divided into Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
These are the Sunnites and the Sheahs, the former consider- 
ing the caliphate to belong to the line of Moawiyéh, and the 
latter making it an essential doctrine of belief that the suc- 
cession belonged of right to the descendants of the daughter 
of the Prophet. In accepting the latter view of this ques- 
tion, the Sheahs have added an element that approximates 
them to a fundamental doctrine of Christianity: we refer 
to the importance played by the principles of self-renuncia- 
tion and suffering as essential to the development of faith. 
In the heroic martyrdom of Houssein, the Sheahs recognize a 
spirit similar to the sacrifice,of Christian martyrs; and in 
the annual celebration of that event in the celebrated 
Taziéh, or Passion Play, represented with great solemnity 
and power in Persia, they strongly approach the Christian 
Passion Plays, and very greatly add to the vitality and _per- 
petuity of their branch of Mohammedanism. 

The universal expectation of the coming of another great 
prophet with a final revelation, called the Mahdee, is still 
another evidence of the vitality of Islamism. All Mohan- 
medan sects are agreed in this expectation, all hope that he 
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will unite the various sects in one, all are eagerly watching 
for his coming. This unity of belief in a great event that is 
to be of benefit to all tends to hold the Mohammedan world 
together; while expectation and hope, actively kept alive, 
effectually prevent the extinction of the faith of the prophet. 

Such are some of the causes that explain the indifference 
of Mohammedans to Christian missions and the difficulties 
missionaries to Mohammedans must be prepared to encoun- 
ter. Some would say that these characteristic traits of 
Islamism offer but another example of the devil borrowing 
for his fell designs the livery of heaven. But is it not wiser, 
is it not more just, to perceive in these manifestations of one 
of the world’s great religions strong indications that Moham- 
medanism had its origin in an inspiration following along 
the line of the laws that direct the development of the race ? 
In time it may yield to a further evolution of religious 
thought; in time, perhaps, Mohammedans themselves may 
come to see in Christ the Mahdee, or Saviour, for whom 
they are looking. But in the mean time Islamism occupies a 
position demanding serious consideration and respect. And 
they who are most anxious to carry the Christian faith to 
the heart of the Islamite should be the first to appreciate 
these facts; for it can only be by recognizing the actual 
truths embodied in the institutions of Mohammed, and re- 
garding his religion as a wonderful adaptation to race and 
climatic conditions, that one may hope in time to supple- 
ment it by still another revelation so offered as to be accept- 
able to the reverent believers in the mission of Mohammed. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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THE HUMANIZATION OF RELIGION.* 


The procession of national centenaries has come to an 
end. Liberty bell has sounded, the constitutional clock 
has struck twelve, the first President has been canonized, 
the statesmen and warriors who surrounded him have grad- 
uated in glory, and as lively shades climbing on each other's 
shoulders have snatched fresh wreaths from the Washington 
elm. In the industrial centennial parade in New York, the 
“ floats” which excited the greatest popular applause were : 
first, a little colonial boy with a hatchet, and a fallen cherry- 
tree before him; secondly, Washington’s coach. These 
were the two great things, and both were fictions. The 
coach was found, I believe, in some old homestead about 
New York, and, with a made-up Mr. and Mrs. Washington 
in it, followed the cherry-tree of veracity. The real coach 
in which Washington started from Mount Vernon for New 
York, a hundred years ago, is a symbolical vehicle, and 
had a history which I happen to know, and which may 
serve me asa parable. In that old coach, manufactured by 
an Englishman to suit American roads, Washington started 
out, attended by his slaves, to preside over the new nation 
of freedom and equality. After toiling on for several days, 
Washington got out and travelled the rest of the way on 
horseback. The old coach was never used after his death: 
it required too many horses to draw it. In 1815 the family 
at Mount Vernon presented it to Bishop Meade, who took 
the back seat into his library, where it was burned with his 
house. The goach steps were kept by Miss Meade under a 
tree in her garden, from which they disappeared during the 
Civil War. The remainder of the coach was cut up by 
Bishop Meade, and made into canes, frames, snuff-boxes, 
and sold in church fairs. One wheel realized $140 for the 
heathen, I believe. 


*An Address given June 25, 1889, before the Alumni of the Divinity School, Har- 
vard University. 
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Thus, while the crowds along Broadway were glorifying 
the * Washington Coach,” the real coach was scattered 
through Virginia, doing all manner of things except what a 
coach is meant to do. 

Is that not somewhat the case with the Constitution which 
Washington himself started to drive? Were it the identical 
instrument, constructed before the age of steam and teleg- 
raphy and emancipation, would the masses still shout 
« Great is Constitutiana of the Americans which came down 
out of heaven”? Apart from the amendments by which 
the Constitution has been patched, it has been so modified, 
cut up, readapted, that parts of it are now doing what they 
were no more intended to do than Washington’s coach-wheel 
was intended to convert the heathen in the form of snuff- 
boxes. The electoral body, so carefully contrived to prevent 
a direct popular choice, is a mere antique frame round the 
presidential election. The little clause defining the duty of 
Congress as to provide for the general welfare — that is, as 
distinct from the local interests —is now construed into a 
vast authority over educational and other matters which the 
original States never dreamed of conceding. This is why a 
written Constitution, framed in the far past, may still be 
extolled by the masses as an inspired document. It has 
been inspired by every day since it was written; the national 
needs, desires, aims, the sentiments and weaknesses of the 
people, have been imported and construed into it; and the 
centennial sum is projected around the haloed heads of its 
framers. 

Here, then, in the Constitution, we may observe an inspired 
scripture “in the making.” And I think that a comparison 
of sectarian creeds in their letter with their contemporary 
interpretation and application will show a good many arti- 
cles turned to services for which they were not originally 
contrived. Only the antiquarian remembers that “ Redemp- 
tion” ever meant the ransom of man from the dark and evil 
powers of the universe. What Church would not regard 
it as narrow to define “Salvation” as the rescue of mortals 
from helis and devils after death? The “ Universalists” 
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find a cosmopolitan largeness in their name unknown to 
their founders. Unitarians would resent the supposition 
that their movement is merely anti-trinitarian. The Articles 
of the Church of England have been so modified by judi- 
cial constructions, based not on their language but on inter- 
pretations which have gradually come into possession, that 
logical exactness can only bring one point of the law against 
their nine. No English priest can be legally unfrocked for 
any opinion. Intellectual liberty secured, the Broad Wing 
of the Church has manifested a particular fondness for the 
old forms and phrases. The late Dean Stanley was the chief 
defender of what he called “innocent archaisms ” in revising 
the translation of the Bible. The church rationalist fears 
that the new form or phrase may prove a king stork in place 
of the king log, which submits to be carved into any pretty 
shape he likes. 

For some years after I dwelt within these venerable walls 
I expended considerable energy in trying to convince people 
that they were inconsistent with their dogmas, but for a long 
time now have been so glad that they are inconsistent that I 
never try to bring them to bay any more. The old names, 
words, symbols, are steadily lifted by a spiritual evolution 
they no longer arrest. They discharge new functions. In 
India I saw a man of science exchanging gold for cowries,— 
the little shells which, being more rare than others, form a 
currency among the natives. He wanted them for his con- 
chological collection in London. Possibly some poet may 
find a further interest in them, like that which our own 
Holmes found in the Nautilus. Whatever form or fable our 
supernatural nature has found sweet or consoling in its pil- 
grimage cannot be lost, but is raised up to the lastday. The 
cast archaisms may still be a currency exchangeable for reali- 
ties: when superseded as such, they are massed into a forma- 
tion, there crystallize, and make the quarry from which the 
next age will fashion its angels. 

In estimating the religious life of our time, we must think 
less of the inherited letter than of the variations in spirit. 
Not what a man’s creed says for him is important, but that 
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good thing a man says for his creed, however illogically. 
What we see in our creed, perhaps after putting it there, is 
our creed. And he who supposes that this involves insin- 
cerity must study more closely the laws of evolution, and 
learn that the tentative modifications between perfected 
forms are as genuine as the forms themselves. 

The translation of the sacred books of the East — the 
great event of our century —has added several thousand 
years to our religious experience. We can read in all the 
scriptural strata our own history. We have had speculations 
about the Infinite, about freedom and fate, foreknowledge, 
law, miracle, providence, the human personality, the divine 
personality. In these Eastern archives of the race, we find 
that every question which has beset us, every problem and 
doubt, has been dealt with again and again and again, that 
every modern argument on either side has been urged in 
India, Persia, Ceylon. Jonathan Edwards, Channing, Ballou, 
Emerson, Parker, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, are figures met 
with in Brahman, Krishnite, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, history. 
Max Miiller’s Round Table of Translators have conquered 
for us this Holy Grail of Humanity, holding the spiritual 
life-blood of our race. By exploring this past we can antici- 
pate our future. As a revelation of man, these combined 
scriptures form a complete canon. Under a variety of sym- 
bols, types,— under gods that fought furiously with each 
other,— religious evolutions have proceeded with wondrous 
uniformity. The human spirit, as embodied in each race, 
has moved more slowly here, more swiftly there ; but, so far 
as it has moved, it has been on a line of development fixed 
as the path of a planet. 

In the most ancient sacred records of our evolution, we 
find ourself out of the body, parted from earth, rapt with 
wonder and admiration amid splendors of the visible uni- 
verse. We are singing hymns to the star, the dawn, the 
cloud, the sun which conquers the cloud and makes it the 
gorgeous pavilion of sunset. So through centuries we 
adored and sang to the elements ere they answered. At 
length the cloud took some phantasmal dragon shape, the 
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sun became a giant warrior in his chariot; the heavens 
declared the glory of many gods, but ages yet must pass 
before they give any sign of relation to or knowledge of 
man. We gradually saw that they were moved by human 
passions,— their lightnings flashed, their harmonies and dis- 
cords were discernible, and pride in their majesty. We 
built altars to them, offered gifts and petitions. We saw 
that we had moved their pride; that they interfered occa- 
sionally in our affairs. We concluded that it must be 
through agents,— the demigod, the demiurgos, the angel. 
Closer and closer came the gods to us; they even gov- 
erned the world in an autocratic way. But it was long be- 
fore we dared to hold these anthropomorphic deities amena- 
ble to the moral law. When that tremendous step was 
taken, when the cruelties and immoralities of nature were 
ascribed to enemies of the gods, the divine Son of Man was 
near. The human god, the god born of woman, the incar- 
nate Vishnu, Krishna, Buddha, Herakles, Armaiti (the ma- 
ternal Messiah of Persia), each sums up an evolutionary 
progression; and all contributed to lay as the religious 
foundation of Christendom the humanity of God and inhu- 
manity of Satan. 

Religious evolution begins with man adoring the universe, 
and ends with the universe adoring man. 

But, unfortunately, Christendom was unable to build on 
the foundation which the Past had laid for it, and has had to 
repeat the whole process. The human God was born amid 
beasts of the ancient stall. From those ages of irresponsible 
anthropomorphic divinities had been inherited altars and 
temples, a sacrificial régime, an imperial priesthood and con- 
secrated political despotism, which could not coexist with a 
religion of humanity. They required the God of Wrath, 
powers that must be appeased, invisible rulers with regula- 
tions of their own, wielding fearful weapons of plague and 
earthquake, and not to be measured by human ‘standards of 
love or justice. For this imperial and ecclesiastical system 
a special theology was demanded and supplied, according to 
which the gentleness and humanity of Jesus was a disguise, 
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thrown off when he rose from the tomb and ascended to a 
place among the elemental deities. No longer a lover of 
enemies, no longer a protector of the outcast, unforgiving 
as gravitation, inflexible as any law of nature he once bent 
for human benefit, the risen Christ was made leader of a 
relapse into the cult of barbarism. 

But the tradition of the human God, the seeker and 
saviour of man, which had been strong enough among the 
masses to compel their rulers to utilize the name of Jesus, 
remained too strong to suffer any permanent arrest of the 
human development. 

The large humanity prevailing in the medieval Catholic 
Church has so little record, compared with the imperial 
Papacy, that Protestantism has done it but scant justice. 
From the homes of the people came thousands of priests 
who denied their personal affections, renounced what others 
sought, that they might imitate Jesus in saving, healing, 
consoling, human beings. These were numbered by thou- 
sands where the ecclesiastics and inquisitors were the tens. 
And, indeed, not a few of the European nobility gave up 
wealth and title, that they might, like Jesus, go about doing 
good. For the faith of the lowly was that Jesus was by no 
means sitting at the right hand of God, but moving invisi- 
bly about the world, helping, rescuing, pardoning. The 
priestly oppressor is known to all; but only the antiquarian, 
groping through local annals, meets with the faithful con- 
fessor of the village, who felt himself to be to the poor their 
Saviour’s representative. In the French Revolution a young 
nobleman, whose father and mother were executed, fled the 
world and became a priest. One night he was called to the 
bedside of a dying man, who in great remorse confessed that 
many years before he had betrayed the refuge of his em- 
ployer and wife to the revolutionists, and witnessed their 
murder; he had betrayed them for gold, and .taken their 
trinkets, among them miniatures of the two kind friends he 
had slain. The priest looked at the minatures and started 
with horror. The dying wretch cried: “I see —I see your 
face—you are their son. Slay me! I entreat only to 
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perish by your hand,”’—and he bared his breast. The 
priest’s hand had clutched, but it was for only a moment; 
his eye had lightened, but the flame was gone. He caught 
the miserable man in his arms, and said, “ Poor friend, it is 
not I, but Jesus who embraces you, who gives you this kiss 
of forgiveness.” On that brow he printed a kiss; the man 
died in the arms of him whose parents he had murdered. 

You read of Philip, of Tetzel; but in no history will you 
find that story, which, nevertheless, is true. It is not only 
true, but tells true: it expresses a faith and force which, 
along with the political Papacy, had in unregarded ways 
overlaid the early asceticism as with lilies from the heart 
of Jesus. The village church was the common home and 
refuge. The Sunday was merry and beautiful. The priest 
was the friend of all. It was a far advanced religious de- 
velopment which had buried away dogmas in an unknown 
tongue, and gladdened millions of hearts with visions of 
eternal love. Because it was under the sway of an unad- 
vanced government at Rome, Protestantism was inevitable. 
But, because the Reformers, as we rightly call them, secured 
us political emancipation, it does not follow that their re- 
ligious movement was equal to that of the Church they 
abandoned. In fact, though Calvin planted the germ of 
republicanism in his church government, his religious move- 
ment was retrograde: he revived an ancient form of Juda- 
ism which the Jews themselves had outgrown, a worship of 
the letter, a petrified deity, all of which was several thou- 
sand years behind Catholicism with its tender saints and 
arts and fair humanities. 

It was from that primitive system that American religion 
began its evolution. The Puritans founded an ancient 
Jewish church; their deity was from the period of transi- 
tion from elemental to moral anthropomorphism. Their 
deity patronized human morality, if in due subordination to 
his own service, but himself was not under the moral law. 
The morality of his recorded dealings with mankind, the 
justice of his ordered massacres, could not be questioned 
without penalties. Happily, self-government sailed with 
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Puritanism ; the New World added liberty ; and, though the 
old process of humanization has had to be repeated, it was 
with embryonic rapidity. For every step of progress was 
towards such humanization. They who denied base and 
barbarous conceptions of deity, of salvation, of punishment, 
were pleading for the humane, if not the purely human, 
deity. If they denied a traditional incarnation, it was for 
the sake of a real incarnation,— an ideal representing all that 
is sweetest, tenderest, truest, in our own human heart and 
purest reason. 

A humane religion is not yet necessarily the human relig- 
ion. Every fanaticism is, in a sense, humane, in that it 
seeks to save mankind, even if from some fancied peril ; but 
it cannot be described as human if to its deity it ascribes 
feelings of wrath, jealousy, vengeance, which are brutal 
rather than human, or if its dogmas are repulsive to human 
reason. The human religion is that which measures all 
things by the standard of the perfect man. It cannot wor- 
ship Humanity, with its manifold faults, but must strive 
to raise it to the stature of a perfect man. It differs, there- 
fore, from what is commonly called the Religion of Human- 
ity, while sharing its philanthropy. 

In another direction, it is opposed to the natural ite 
which bases its conception of deity and duty on the so-called 
laws of nature. Those laws are impartial between good and 
evil, they nourish alike the serpent and the dove: it is the 
task of human reason, science, art, to master those laws, and 
compel them to obey the direction of man. The notion of 
hereditary sin transcribes the law of hereditary disease ; 
the dogma of a deity unable to forgive, unless the penalty is 
paid, comports with the inflexibility of natural law. The 
human religion, essentially rational, may not accept partic- 
ular legends of supernatural control of natural laws, but 
respects them as prophetic of the miracles which shall be 
wrought by the more advanced science, art, wealth, when 
their powers are combined by the pure human religion and 
animated by the enthusiasm of Humanity., : 

Some of you will remember with me the eloquent dis- 
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course of Dr. Bellows before our body just thirty years ago, 
— The Suspense of Faith.” He startled us with the pre- 
diction that a new Catholic Church would be formed around 
the central doctrine of the historic descent of God into the 
world. Among the private criticisms I remember, one said, 
“Tt had been truer to say the ascent of the world to God.” 
Another,—“ He should have said the descent of God into 
man.” But now, after thirty years, what we witness miglit 
be more nearly described as the ascent of God to man, or 
the ascent of our conceptions of God to a perfect type of 
humanity. The token of this is the unanimity with which 
the heart and reason of man, once pronounced carnal, are 
cited to prove the existence of God; and a corollary is the 
noble competition of churches in charities and benevolent 
efforts to save men from actual evils, and give them happi- 
ness in this world. This, indeed, is a new Catholicity, how- 
ever distributed in sects organized for other purposes. I 
need not point out the innumerable signs of this spreading 
inspiration; I pause not now to criticise the crude or uto- 
pian character of some of its manifestations. The salient 
sign of our time is that the religious sentiment has aban- 
doned speculations, metaphysics, abstractions, is forgetting 
doctrinal controversies, is turning from the deified Christ, 
who cries, “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” to the 
human Jesus who went about doing good; and that we are 
realizing that the true religion must prove itself such by 
actual and practical fruits. 

I sometimes ask myself whether some of these sects can 
be the same that just now were so absorbed in the Old Jeru- 
salem or New Jerusalem that they could not hear the groan - 
of an American slave; which passed by the wounded work- 
man on their road to mourn over the sorrows of one who 
was pierced eighteen centuries ago. Where are all the text- 
ual controversies? Where are the combats about trinity 
or unity? They sound now as distant and quaint as the old 
grammarian’s curse, “ May God confound thee for thy theory 
of irregular verbs!” The world forgets its ancient mind. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has circulated almost with the 
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Bible; yet I remember when George MacDonald and _ his 
family performed it on the stage in London, before a cultured 
and rather religious audience, the young people were amazed. 
“ What is Christiana crying about?” asked a lady. “For 
her sins,” I replied. “What has she been doing?” And, 
when Christian went off on his pilgrimage, a young lady 
behind me said to her friend, “ Are we supposed to admire 
him for going to save his soul and leaving his wife and chil- 
dren in the city of destruction?” 

When we recognize religion as the supreme expression of 
our distinctive humanity, we cease to judge its varied de- 
nominations by any standard of eternal or abstract truth. 
The mystical rose will smell as sweet, however labelled in 
this or that theological botany. Its fragrance also is the 
same, whether in ancient Sharon or in Boston. Our “ West- 
ern modes of thought and expression” do not admit the idea 
of the Avatar, or the individual incarnation; but what was 
anciently called incarnation may now be called humaniza- 
tion. There is also indeed and already something like a re- 
incarnation of Jesus. His worshippers have grown rather 
ashamed of picturing his throne and crown and sceptre to 
a population of democrats; no glory is lost by laying aside 
those baubles, and becoming once more the Son of Man who 
declared, “If any will be great among you, let him serve.” 

I have spoken of religious evolution as if dynamic, as pro- 
ceeding on necessary lines. Even so it appears up to the 
point when it becomes an agency for the benefit of man. 
Then, as nature gives man a gourd and leaves him to make 
it what he can,—a bowl, or a squash, or a melon,—so must 
man create whatever shall be fashioned out of this religion 
made flesh and dwelling among us. In all this humane 
enthusiasm we have only the forerunner —leather-girdled, 
fed on wild honey — of a possible incarnation of the human 
religion. The perfect humanity is not only love, but reason, 
justice, judgment, knowledge, wisdom. Uncultured, undi- 
rected by these, the best moral and human enthusiasms will 
end,—if I may be allowed an expressive vulgarism,— will 
end in “gush,” if in nothing worse. But our present social 
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and political conditions render it only too likely to be worse. 
For, though social science has entered the evolutionary age, 
mortal misery remains in the revolutionary age. The relig- 
ious training of the masses has been in the revolutionary 
method. While on the one hand was a Christ invested 
with a mythology of Imperialism, on the other was a carpen- 
ter’s son invested with a mythology of Nihilism, teaching 
the disciple to sell his garment for a sword. The millennial 
superstition survives even in atheism. Instead of the arch- 
angel, Bradlaugh or Ingersoll is to blow a trumpet, a Lucifer 
is to be scratched, and puff! away go the pomp and glory of 
this world. 

Last Sunday the venerable Bishop of Rhode Island 
preached at St. Paul’s, Boston, where he was ordained fifty 
years ago. And in his sermon, following the humanitarian 
gesture of our time, he said impressively, “O my brethren, 
remember that Dives was not charged with any special 
crime: the worst that was said of him was that he fare: 
sumptuously every day, and allowed the poor to-starve on 
his doorsteps.” But now suppose Lazarus to lose his be- 
lief in Abraham’s bosom, and in any future torment for 
Dives; suppose his vision of heaven faded, or his immortal- 
ity reduced to a possible continuance of his troubles: what, 
then, is the situation, but that Dives is in heaven and Laz- 
arus in hell? The anarchist can manufacture as much 
dynamite out of the New Testament as authority has manu- 
factured aristocracy. Our mongrel pauper population dwells 
in a nation born of revolution; it has just seen four millions 
of slaves freed by the sword. The political philosopher, the 
sociologist, knows that both independence and emancipation 
were secured in the worst way possible; that a true civiliza- 
tion would have bought and liberated every slave with a 
fourth of the cost of that cruel war. It were a grievous 
thing if in any militant spirit our industrial age should 
ignore those sad lessons of experience. Another revolution 
would be a scandal to civilization. 

But such may but too probably be the culmination of all 
this enthusiasm of humanity, unless the religious teachers, 
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the scholars and thinkers of the country, shall divest it of 
fanaticism, and turn it into a factor of social evolution. 
Never was there a period when the serious scholarship for 
which this college has so long stood is more needed. Never 
a time when the shepherd, moved by the sight of masses 
unled or misled, had more need of the culture, the wisdom, 
the art, which alone can save the people from a mad dash 
which shall bring up nearer Gehenna than Jerusalem. To 
the humane scholar, the trained thinker, the religious 
teacher, is intrusted the heart of the great friend of man. 
Woe to him if he shall fail to increase and adapt that be- 
quest to the changing world! Woe to him if through fear 
he shall bury that talent in a napkin of conventionalism, and 
to the returning Saviour can only say, “I have kept your 
faith: lo! thou hast what is thine.” “ Yes,” will he reply, 
“you have kept it; kept it till the world has outgrown it; 
kept it till it is no longer currency ; until you have iden- 
tified me with the worn-out superstitions of barbarous tribes 
and ages. Your talent shall pass to him who has given his 
. to the exchangers—to the changing ages—to the new 
needs which expand it, to the new science which preserves 
its substance and multiplies its value by purifying it in cru- 
cibles of criticism and stamping it with the larger truth.” 
And no less stern were the rebuke merited by those whose 
scholarship alienates them from the ignorant, whose science 
is heartless, whose self-culture ends with self. 

I love not this hyperesthetic doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
and even have doubts about truth for truth’s sake. Ruskin 
was bitter on an Italian sculptor who carved a beautiful 
figure on a church frieze, but left the back, where it could 
not be seen, rough. I hold that the sculptor was right. 
He was not working for the angels above, but for the wor- 
shippers beneath. He would waste no stroke of his genius, 
no hour, by purposeless effort. “Spirits are not finely 
touched but to fine issues.” That truth should be sought 
and taught without reference to visible results is right; but 
it is because experience has proved that every truth is pro- 
ductive,— ultimately, if not immediately. The artist adher- 
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ing to his special task, the man of science in his search for 
the fact, also serve, however remote seem their post from the 
interests of the people; but they serve through ministers 
and mediators, who bring and interpret for mankind the 
pattern shown in the Mount,—the summits of truth and 
beauty accessible to few,—that the world may be steadily 
fashioned to that ideal. Such mediation and ministry are 
the vocation of the religious teacher, betrayed if he adulter- 
ate truth for the popular prejudice, betrayed, too, if he do 
not, by every art, invest truth with the beauty that shall 
charm all hearts. This is the method by which religion, 
which so long diverted the best energies and resources of 
mankind to a deity supposed to need something at men’s 
hands, shall be humanized, shall bring those tremendous 
forces to the real regeneration of man, and give him beauty 
for the ashes of his long sacrifice on altars of infra-human 
phantasms. 


MoncurRE DANIEL CONWAY. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THE PERISHING CLASSES. 


The pathetic phrase “the perishing classes ” is of late use. It 
has generally been held that, whatever misery there may have 
been in the Middle Age, what with the feudal rights of the 
tenant or vassal and the almsgiving of the Church, there was no 
such thing as the class-wretchedness of a modern proletariat. 
Unthrift, beggary, exterminations by pestilence or by ravage of 
war there were, no doubt, but no such thing (it is thought) as 
a purely industrial serfdom, such as our modern world has gen- 
erated. We shall not dispute how far this assertion is true. 
“Men are very ready,” says Renan, “to imagine that the state 
of society before the appearance of large fortunes was less in- 
iquitous than it is now, and it is complacently assumed that the 
weak were better protected. then. Thus, at the present time, 
a great many socialists regret the [loss of the supposed] free- 
men’s privileges of the Middle Age. If they could be gratified, 
and enjoy but one day of the rule which they fancy to have been 
so perfect, their illusion would be destroyed forever.” (/Zistory 
of Israel, ii. 367.) 

The era of great fortunes and modern misery, says Carl Marx, 
began in the age of the Reformation,— but with it (as we have 
shown before) the great and rapid increase of population in 
Europe. There is one social phenomenon of that period, which 
helps illustrate the assertion,— the suppression of the monasteries 
in England by Henry VIII., and the confiscation of their rich 
estates. Now these rich estates, besides adorning the landscape, 
and creating the finest gardening and tillage then known, had 
brought together and maintained — along with an industrious 
and frugal tenantry—a great population of hangers-on,— poor 
people, without enterprise or thrift, who barely by that shelter 
met the conditions of existence, and were doubtless a great bur- 
den on the general wealth. These were turned adrift in myriads, 
and filled the land with swarms of vagabonds. It was first 
attempted simply to suppress beggary as a crime. The tramp of 
those days was hunted, whipped, ear-cropped, hung,— which 
last was abolished, in the year of Henry’s death (1547), “ because 
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through foolish pity it is rendered of none effect”; branding 
and forced labor being substituted. Private almsgiving was for- 
bidden (vainly) by law. The statutes of that day are many of 
them curiosities of merciless device, by which they hunted down 
these “sturdy vagabonds” and “ valiant (able-bodied) beggars,” 
who made the nuisance and terror of the times, and brought 
about that harvest of crime which (it is said) led to more than 
seventy thousand hangings in that one reign. For illustration, 
we copy from a statute of Queen Elizabeth : — 


Whereas all the parts of this realm of England and Wales be pres 
ently with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, 
by means whereof daily happeneth in the same realm horrible murders, 
thefts, and other great outrage, to the high displeasure of Almighty God, 
and to the great annoyance of the common weale, it is enacted that all 
persons set forth to be rogues and vagabonds, or sturdy beggars,— that 
is to say, all persons whole and mighty in body, able to labor, not having 
land or master, nor using any lawful merchandise craft or mystery, all 
common laborers, able in body, loitering and refusing to work for such 
reasonable wages as is commonly given,— shall for the first offence be 
grievously whipped, and burnt through the gristle of the right ear with 
a hot iron of the compass of an inch about; for the second, be deemed 
felons; and for the third, suffer death as felons, without benefit of clergy. 


The first attempt to meet the case at once systematically and 
mercifully appears to have been in the poor-law passed in 1601, 
which has been the basis of legislation since. It gave to every 
poor person a right to public relief, but on the strict condition 
that all the able-bodied should be compelled to work. It was so 
effective that, it is said, within forty years the entire vagrant 
population had disappeared. As a class, they had perished, or 
else had been absorbed into the growing population of the indus- 
trious poor. In the Puritan England of the Commonwealth, we 
are told, no trace whatever appears of those vast swarms of beg- 
gars that had been the country’s curse half a century before. 

This disappearance has been spoken of as if it meant their ex- 
termination pure and simple, or else their outright starvation. 
But, most likely, their misery was like that of the emancipated 
blacks of the South, where the fittest easily survive the painful 
growth into something better, while the less fit are slowly dra- 
gooned into some sort of regular industry, with great loss and 
suffering by the way. Meanwhile, the vigorous stock which we 
call Puritan England — sober, valiant, pious, and upright — was 
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brought into being, or at least increased by a mighty growth, in 
the spaces made void by the wholesale destruction or wholesale 
absorption of that vagrant, pitiful, and wretched horde. In later 
days this strenuous policy was relaxed,— whether by the growth 
of modern humanity or under the pressure of misery from war- 
debts and other public burdens,— until it comes to be told of 
some years following the Napoleonic wars, that “there were 
parishes in which every laborer was a pauper, paid more for idle- 
ness than he could get for work, paid more if he took a pauper 
wife, and still more for every pauper child.” 

This was the alarmist view of things, that led to the new 
Poor Law of 1834, with the supplementary measures which in 
the half-century following have prodigiously reduced the propor- 
tions of the evil. Still, it is an evil which has continually to be 
met in the increasing pressure of population and the closer com- 
petitions of modern industry. Some popular forms of socialism 
hold, quite illogically, that it would disappear of itself if the 
State should only assume to regulate that vast and intricate 
machinery which in its present handling gets so often out of 
gear. We have no quarrel with that mild industrial and luxu- 
rious Utopia of the year 2000 which has of late captured so many 
youthful and ardent fancies. Doubtless the year 2000 will have 
troubles of its own, as we have ours; and we do not grudge it 
any of these cheap satisfactions. But the condition we have to 
face is our own. The previous question, just now, is how to 
meet existing misery; or, rather, how to train the courage, intel- 
ligence, and skill, that can meet it victoriously. 

There is, to begin with, truth which our socialist friends are 
apt to overlook, in the old doctrine that misery is the sharp but 
necessary and wholesome scourge, which compels the most heed- 
less to some notion of temperance, thrift, and industry; which 
inflicts nature’s terrible penalty upon the lack of those homely 
virtues. The more rigidly (it assures us) every man is forced 
to abide the consequences of that lack, so much the safer, the 
happier, the more prosperous, in the long run, are all classes of 
society, especially the poorest. Carried out logically, this would 
give us merely an ideal of inhumanity; it does not teach or help 
us much in dealing with any realizable case. Even a herd of 
wild animals— much more, mankind in its advance to a higher 
civilization — keeps its non-combatants in the centre ; it shields 
them, as best it can, from the hardship and terror of the fight. 
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Common pity, if not religious charity, steps in to help those who 
are ready to perish. Nay, what makes life best worth living is 
not brute strength, such as survives the struggle, but the refine- 
ment of culture, the gentler charities, the patient tenderness, the 
generous self-sacrifice, which subsist in virtue of being largely 
screened from it. The “survival of the fittest” might come to 
mean those who are fit for nothing but to fight; as Wallenstein’s 
army of freebooters, making the human race their prey, were in 
some districts of Germany almost the sole survivors in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

But there is an opposite fallacy we have to guard against, 
when we come to deal with the perishing classes of our civiliza- 
tion. No sane man thinks of it as a hardship that he himself 
belongs to a perishing race ; that as individuals all mankind must 
perish, and are in fact perishing, in round numbers, at the rate of 
about 100,000 a day. This view of things does not afflict us,— 
even with all the enormous suffering involved in that battle of 
life in which we must all at length go down one by one,— be- 
cause it is the condition under which we come into our inheri- 
tance of life with all its privileges, real or potential. It is clear 
gain if, when any particular class or race comes to perish, its 
place is filled by a class or race more intelligent, enterprising, an‘ 
capable of good. Humanity itself can only claim that the re- 
sult, which we know to be inevitable, shall not be hastened or 
aggravated by wanton crime; that murder, plunder, cheating, 
starvation,—a process which brutalizes all parties to it,— shall 
not be the process administered to improve the human breed. 
Let the barbarian prove his capacity of civilization and his right 
to live; but as for the result, it is a mercy, not a cruelty, that 
barbarism as such should perish from the earth. 

Again, we must consider the immense multiplication of life, in 
spite of all causes that bring about its destruction. In Massa- 
chusetts, in the ten years directly following the war, there was a 
death-rate which we may put, roughly, at a hundred a day. But, 
in spite of it, there was an increase of numbers considerably more 
than that, or 383,000 in all; that is, for every death two or more 
were born in or moved into the State. In a general way, the 
same thing is true all over the civilized world: that is, a station- 
ary population, as in France, is treated as something abnormal; 
a diminishing population, as in Ireland since 1845, is regarded as 
a monstrous crime. The increase of population is fastest of all 
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in a country like ours, in spite of a reckless waste of life which 
to older and more settled communities seems quite appalling. 
That sombre interpretation of these facts which we call Malthu- 
sian has an ill name, and we need not appeal to that, any more 
than to the glowing prophecy of “ Christian Socialism,” to divine 
for us what the figures of our population may imply in another 
century, when we number our millions by hundreds instead of 
tens. Just now it is our business to understand, if we can, a 
definite condition of things with which we have immediately 
to do. 

This is the thing attempted in a volume already widely known 
and accepted as of the profoundest interest and the highest value 
to the student of social science, dealing with the industries and 
the poverty of London.* Its details and statistics, gathered by 
a most laborious and systematic exploration, street by street and 
house by house, are mostly quite out of the range of our present 
purpose. We turn to the book chiefly to see how it may pos- 
sibly throw light — at least, what distinct opinion or plan it may 
have come to— upon the special problem that meets us at the 
border-line between industrious poverty and hopeless misery. It 
is here that the broader social problem presses sharpest; it is 
here that we touch the particular question of pauperism,— most 
appalling of all in an industrial system like ours, most hopeless 
of all in the view of many modern economists. What is the last 
word we have to learn from those who have examined it closest, 
respecting the present condition and probable future of those 
which we call the “ perishing classes” of modern society ? 

Like most hard things when looked at honestly and nearly, the 
answer, grave as it may be, is yet more hopeful and encouraging 
than we might have feared. Bitter as has been the “cry of out- 
cast London,” it yet seems clear that the burden of its misery is 
perceptibly growing lighter instead of heavier,— lighter not per- 
haps in amount, but in its ratio to a population which grows 
with portentous rapidity, increasing between seventy and eighty 
thousand a year in the metropolitan district. It is something, 
that we may believe on this authority that we are not dealing 
with a situation hopeless from the start. 

But a still greater service is rendered us by the method taken 
in this volume to narrow our view to the single point of inquiry. 


* Life and Labour. Vol.1. East London, Edited by Charles Booth. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 
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A carefully executed map of the district in question is first given, 
in seven grades of color, to show at a glance how prosperity, com- 
fort, regular industry, hard toil, poverty, hopeless misery, and 
crime are localized, and how the lines of the last may be most 
easily attacked and driven in. Careful statistics are then given, 
to show the actual numbers of each class, and their relative im- 
portance in single districts— from which figures we learn, inci- 
dentally, that the numbers of those who at a crisis might be 
counted on as enemies of society do not in all London exceed 
fifty thousand, or one per cent. of the entire population, and are 
diminishing at that. Turning then to the two lowest classes, 
A and B,— which we may roughly call the “dangerous” and the 
“ perishing” classes of modern London,— we find that the real 
and pressing problem most urgently requiring practical solution 
is that which deals with “ Class B,” the next to the lowest. Here 
is the point, according to Mr. Booth, where we find the pivot of 
the social problem, The practical task of philanthropy, or of 
legislation, as touching the condition of the very poor, is “to 
get rid of Class B.” 

This class we may fairly enough suppose to » be twice as numer- 
ous as that below, or a hundred thousand in all. They are the 
maimed, the invalided or abandoned, the skulks and deserters, 
of the great industrial army, living ostensibly by such poor 
chances of labor as they get, but unlucky, unable, unwilling, or 
morally unfit for self-support. In the curt nomenclature of sta- 
tistics, they are the “casuals,” who literally at rising know not 
how they shall subsist through the day, and at lying down know 
not where they shall breakfast on the morrow. The near view 
of them is very disheartening. Not yet hardened from vice to 
crime, nor hopelessly lost in vice, they are yet physically and 
morally incompetent to the ordinary tasks of life. In the actual 
test of dock-labor, that last refuge of those who claim to be seek- 
iug honest work, it was found that thirteen of them did the task 
of three ordinary laborers. And it is probable, thinks Mr. Booth, 
that there is no form or system of industry in which, under any 
management, they could earn enough for the cost of their own 
keeping. ‘ 

The remedy he proposes— which could be put into effect 
only by energetic legislation inexorably carried out — is a rigid 
extension of the poor-law system in a direction very like that 
urged by Mr. Herbert V. Mills, and pretty fully described by us 
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a year and a half ago.* It may be briefly defined as a sort of 
“ socialistic annex ” to the existing industrial system. Our author 
makes no bones of calling it (p. 166) a system of “State slavery.” 
In his view, those two lowest classes of society we have spoken 
of must be dealt with by compulsory legislation. “The social- 
istic side of life as it is,” he says, “ includes the poorhouse and the 
prison”; and, in each of these, common sense tells us that those 
who must be a burden upon the rest should at least be put under 
rules that will make that burden as light as possible. We have 
only to translate their schemes into hard fact, wiping off the 
rose-water and gilding, to see that this very system of State 
slavery, under the rule of the omnipresent “ boss,” is what our 
Socialistic friends are offering us, in exchange for the mingled 
ill and good we have, or the chances for the future we are trying 
to make the best of. 

We speak of “the perishing classes” as if Society were some- 
how responsible fer their existence, or for the fact of their per- 
ishing. But, speaking strictly, what are these classes? of whom 
do they, in fact, really consist? Mainly and essentially, of these 
three: 1. The aged, who sink under the inevitable infirmities of 
years; 2. The incurably sick, including a vast multitude born 
with the taint of fatal disease or constitutional incapacity to live, 
who ought never to have been born at all; 3. The vicious or in- 
competent,— that is, those who suffer by some infirmity of will 
or physical defeet, so that they can be saved from perishing only 
so long as they can be held up from falling, or held back from 
the wear and tear of their own passions — which, so far as it has 
any hand in the matter, Society is always trying to do. These 
three, making by far the largest number of those so classed and 
called, perish by necessary — nay, by merciful — effect of natural 
law. Those besides, who perish by avoidable sicknesses, acci- 
dents, crimes of violence, or the great scourges of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, are but few in comparison. And no change 
we can conceive of in the organization of society— men’s passions 
remaining what they are—can have any perceptible effect 
upon either of the three. The best we can possibly expect is a 
slow progressive modification of human nature itself, under the 
steadily strengthening present influences for good, which will of 





* See this Review for February, 1888, pp. 160-169. 
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itself develop more just and harmonious forms of human society 
and law. 

It is not the remedy proposed, but the way of bringing it to 
bear, that is, so far as we know, unique in the scheme here set 
forth. This is, to bring pressure to bear by insisting on a better 
standard of living among the industrious poor. The close, 
cramped, and filthy dens which make their abode should be 
emptied, torn down, and replaced by something better, under 
the strict enforcement of sanitary laws. Then the wretched 
hordes that are displaced either will be forced to a new industry 
and thrift, or else will be mercifully taken in hand by the State, 
and made to contribute their share, such as it is, to the common 
maintenance. The essential thing is “to get rid of Class B.” 
Then the pressure of the deadliest competition is taken off from 
the class next above, so that they can toil with better hope; 
while “Class A,” those still lower in the scale of wretchedness, 
the dangerous classes, the constant menace of our civilization, 
“could be gradually,” says Mr. Booth, “harried out of existence.” 

A very instructive bit of observation is given (p. 502), to illus- 
trate the view here taken,— namely, that “it is not the immigrant, 
but the native workman, that goes to the wall” in the competi- 
tion for the lower forms of industry. A curious and remarkable 
illustration appears in the case of Polish or German Jews, hunted 
out of their homes by government oppression or popular hate, 
and plunged into the lowest floods of London misery,— almost 
certain to emerge in a few years, at a level of decent self-support, 
if not prosperity. These people will not drown there. They 
ask no favors; they take hold anywhere; they put up with any- 
thing; they always have a helping hand for one another; and 
the breed survives, steadily making its way upward. Moses Mon- 
tefiore, Alderman Salomons, the great Rothschild, were Jews; 
and these bright stars light the way to a low and sordid, perhaps, 
but a very real prosperity. And the best lesson taught in those 
humble struggles and successes is the lesson that society at its 
worst, as constituted now, is not fatal to any competent worker, 
or class of workers, however hardly pushed ; that the remedy for 
some men’s despair is to be had not in schemes of social recon- 
struction: let these follow as they may, healthily, as society step 
by step grows ready for them; but in cultivating the personal 
qualities fit to cope with the situation as it is. It is to those who 
succeed, not to those who fail, Now, that the direction is com- 
mitted of what shall be hereafter. 





Our Cambridge School. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


When Dr. Bellows said at Saratoga, in 1880, that the Uni- 
tarians no longer had a Divinity School at Cambridge, and 
used that form of statement to urge that the utmost should 
be done for the liberal endowment of Meadville, his words very 
naturally stirred some questioning and anxiety as to what the 
change he spoke of might imply. To some persons it seemed to 
mean that a school which had for some sixty years stood as the 
foremost representative of liberalism in theology, and so had 
been in the front of the most characteristic religious movement 
of our time, was hereafter to be known only as a “department” 
of theology in a great university, identified with the life and 
hope of no religious body in particular, with no special claim 
upon anybody’s loyalty, excepting such as belongs to all good 
scholarship, and expecting no sympathy from any Christian 
“denomination” as such. Some expectation of that sort, no 
doubt, our correspondent of three months ago must have had in 
mind, in speaking of a theology “neutrally scientific,” in distine- 
tion from an intellectual movement frankly and avowedly liberal. 

At the late meeting of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School these vague anxieties were alluded to, and an appeal was 
made to the loyalty of that association to cherish the School, 
with its traditions, “as an integral part of the University,”—a 
phrase, again, liable to some misconstruction of its meaning. 
And this led to a very timely and gratifying exposition from 
Professor Everett, dean of the School, vindicating in particular 
its spirit and influence in wakening an enthusiasm, and training 
practical ability, for the active work of the Christian ministry, 
in distinction from simply or mainly serving the advanced study 
of philosophy * or the cultivation of theological learning. His 
testimony on two points was particularly interesting: the healthy 
eagerness of the students for active service, with a distinct 





*A misunderstanding on this point had arisen from its list of “resident grad- 
uates,” who were naturally thought of as post-graduate students of philosophy, 
candidates for the higher academic degrees,—a most desirable class of students, if 
it were only that. But they are, in fact, graduates of other theological seminaries, 


attracted to Cambridge by courses which they seek for their strictly professional 
advantage. 
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preference in many of them for the missionary field; and the 
sudden recent increase of numbers, so that in this coming year 
each class will be filled out to the proportions we used to know 
forty or fifty years ago. 

Another matter on which explanation was needed was the 
change which a few years ago displaced “Visitation Day” by 
the appointment of a representative of the School upon the Com- 
mencement programme, and so had induced some shade of disap- 
pointment. The loss of an occasion which rallied the friends of 
the School from year to year, and cultivated as nothing else 
could their sense of fellowship and a common interest in it, may 
be held to be a real loss. The gain, on the other part, has proved 
a real gain,—not so much from the share taken in a more dig- 
nified ceremonial, but from the interest and attention drawn to 
the School itself, which had been rather overlooked in its own 
more modest precinct. The names have been told us of students 
of the University, of high promise, whose thoughts were first 
turned that way by the interest of this public exercise, and who 
have taken front rank among the more recent graduates of the 
School. Thus the gain, it is reckoned, has far more than out- 
weighed the loss. 

Further, what comes to be understood as the existing spirit of 
the School seems to show that an institution of that sort has a 
character and tradition of its own, which is not readily lost under 
very great apparent changes. This character and tradition are, 
in the first place, what determines the quality of mind that will 
be drawn to it. The most fundamental change that has come 
about is that which has decided (under some difficulties and 
objections) for liberal scholarship as well as professional train- 
ing, as the contribution to be made here to the Christian minis- 
try. Of course, technical scholarship is not an essential condition 
of good professional service, even of the highest order. For 
this a certain native genius and aptitude are often of far more 
account — take Father Taylor and Robert Collyer for examples 
—than all the training of all the schools. And, too likely, any 
decent standard of scholarship will bar out here and there one 
who deserves and ought to have all the benefit which the intel- 
lectual companionship of a school can give. It is not necessarily 
to defend any rule of exclusion, as such, if we admit that an 
institution must elect how it can do its own best work in its own 
best way. The most easy-going of us must confess that the 
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ministry of Liberalism, in the past fifty years, has had its 
vagaries, which perhaps will be best checked by the sense of com- 
panionship in a dignified, stable, and scholarly profession. So 
none of us need be jealous of what our School may do in this 
direction, while we are glad if it can be shown that its character 
and aim remain at bottom what they were. It was in this view, 
and with this hope, that more than one of those who met the 
other day had already desired and planned a completer history of 
the Cambridge School than any that exists; and that this pur- 
pose was fixed in arrangements for preparing a Catalogue of its 
students from the beginning, so as to show what their career has 
been and in what varieties of work they have been engaged. 

If this task should be done with tolerable completeness, the 
list will show a very large proportion of names — considering 
the modest numbers the school has always counted — of men of 
real eminence, not in the service of a single sect, but in various 
religious bodies, as well as in letters, arts, and philanthropy, and 
works of large public utility. We like, in the manly and high- 
toned utterances which come to the general ear, now and then, 
from Bishop Huntington, to think we are listening to some echo 
from the days when he was a fellow-student there. In the great 
work done by Dr. Bellows in so many ways, in the widest of 
fields, and to the highest service of humanity (as in the days of 
the Sanitary Commission), it is a gladness and pride to recall — 
as he so admirably recalled in an address before the Alumni some 
ten or twelve years ago —the large companionship of a common 
culture which he so heartily shared with us. When we think of 
the work done not only by Norton, Ware, Palfrey, and Noyes as 
teachers, or by Emerson, Furness, Hedge, Parker, and others as 
intellectual leaders, but also in letters, arts, and deeds by such 
men as Cranch, Dwight, Higginson and many more, whose orbit 
carried them quite beyond the ranges of the profession that made 
their first entrance upon public life,— we like to remember that 
all these diversities of gifts and operations have been of the 
selfsame Spirit, and help make up the body of tradition in 
which we may claim our modest share as foster-brothers in one 
household of faith. It is thus we interpret the sentiment and 
the purpose which take shape in the proposed undertaking. If 
it succeeds, it will be the best exposition we can give of what we 
mean by the phrase “our liberal movement,” as represented by 
the most serious and instructed class of minds it has enlisted. 
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A VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 


We wish to add a single hint to the brief notice, given in May, 
of Mr. Sunderland’s appeal in behalf of an enlarged Liberal min- 
istry. This hint touches a practical point of the matter, which 
is sure to make itself felt sooner or later. It is this practical 
point, as we must remember, much more than any formalism of 
name or organization, that. makes the real motive of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s proposal, discussed in our pages last August, and lately 
deliberated again by our English brethren in London. It is, the 
stable support essential to maintain an educated ministry. His 
proposal, of a common fund out of which the body of our minis- 
ters should be maintained as for a common service, appears not 
to be thought practical on either side the water, except in the 
limited way provided by our present missionary funds. The 
alternative is to appeal to the ardor and enterprise of those to 
whom the work itself is its own joy and its exceeding great 
reward. 

The proposal is one which ought to arrest our serious atten- 
tion, that our Liberal ministry should be re-enforced by a class of 
volunteers, as distinct from those whom we may call profes- 
sionals,— that is, those who do and must rely upon their profes- 
sion for a livelihood. For us, the proposal is (as we have before 
said) something revolutionary; though Peter at any rate, who 
was a fisherman, if not Paul, who was a tent-maker, must have 
seemed to the Rabbis of his day what we should now call a non- 
professional or lay preacher, and not one in regular “orders.” The 
idea of such a ministry, to be sure, is not quite new among us. 
It was conveyed in a very instructive article on “The Christian 
Connection,” given in this Review in March of last year. It is 
re-enforced in the two papers we published, from Mr. Crooker, in 
the autumn following. We of the older school, it may be, have 
been too much bound by the traditions and respectabilities of 
the ministry as we have known it, to take in easily the change 
which is implied. “ But the word of God is not bound.” 

The practical point, however, still urges. That an audience in 
a town of twenty thousand people, or even less, should rally 
about a live man, of fair powers of speech, sufficiently well read 
in the matter in hand, who believes heartily in the word he 
brings, is intelligible enough ; but will they organize under eccle- 
siastical usages so loose as ours, so as to assure him a permanent 
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living,— with perhaps a few years’ encouragement from outside 
sources? We can easily understand how such a man, free and 
unencumbered, should find the highest joy of life in taking his 
destiny in his own hands, content to share the prosperity or the 
poverty of those whom he might draw about him in that finest 
of sympathy he looks to find. But there is, in the first place, the 
natural distrust which will steal over him at times, of finding a 
lasting success in this vocation,—a distrust only in part quieted, 
with some of the best of men, by the proof they are put to, of 
competitive selection in view of an existing demand — which is 
what they get, to some extent, in the common routine of profes- 
sional education. And then, as men get older, it will sometimes 
happen that they have wives who need the comfort of a settled 
home,— nay, perhaps, who do not share those fine enthusiasms ; 
and boys whom they feel bound to help, somehow, into college 
or business; to say nothing of the chances of various disabilities 
that may overtake them as they near the sixties, or even, it may 
be, the forties. The idea, in short, is a very hopeful and noble 
one; but it needs to be made more familiar, and to be worked 


out in practice. Will Mr. Sunderland or Mr. Crooker help us to 
take it in ? 


RELIGION OF THE CROSS. 


When we consider in detail the enormous miseries which 
make so large and the hardest part of the problem of life, and 
that (as the Spectator said a few years ago) for most men life 
is but a struggle with the prospect of death by torture at the 
end, it is natural to ask in what direction we shall look for a 
really consoling answer to the questions which it raises. The 
poet Gray advises us to shut our eyes to it as long as we can: 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Humanitarian 
schemes of every sort seek to evade and palliate it by all means 
within our reach—even if it were only to beguile our misery 
with Utopian dreams. Rules of prudence under the lead, in 
these latter years, of scientific intelligence, diminish what they 
may of the actual weight of objective ill, but help not much for 
the uneseapable remainder, which is very likely the worst part 
of it. Only the Religion of the Cross bids us meet it squarely, 
face to face, accepting it as, in some sense, the appointed disci- 
pline of our souls; and tells us that its solution is to be found 
in that way and none other. 
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It has been common to say that that solution consists in what 
we understand by the phrase “eternal joys” as contrasted with 
the miseries of time; and then to remand these joys to a state 
future and invisible, leaving those miseries full sway in the world 
of time. But, in electing the word “eternal” in preference to 
“ everlasting,” as the key-word to the life we mean, our modern 
instructors take occasion to insist that that life consists in quality 
rather than duration, and is shared by men here according to 
their spiritual vigor or worth, not at all, necessarily, to be ad- 
journed to the hereafter. And, they further tell us, the promise 
remains just as strictly true, under this new condition, that faith 
shall “overcome the world”; nay, as some of them insist, it is 
an injury and affront to that better spirit, if we should claim, or 
even hope, any other reward than what the soul finds already, in 
its own victorious self-assurance. 

These words have a Stoig rather than a Christian ring; they 
certainly do not reflect all the moods of men’s better thought 
and life; and it is probable that they hide some fallacy which we 
ought to be able to detect. Perhaps we shall find that fallacy 
in the self-conscious joy or satis'action which they seem to set 
before men as their goal. It seems truer to experience to say 
that the joy or satisfaction is reflex; that the mind becomes con- 
scious of it by a sort of surprise; that its real source is either 
self-surrender in worship and adoration of the Highest, or else 
self-devotion in willing service of the Holiest. In either of these 
the intellectual problem of existence is left wholly untouched ; 
while the way of salvation is left open, as Christianity has always 
declared it to be, to the humblest on exactly equal terms with 
che most exalted. The test comes in the actual situation, or the 
actual task, which each man has to meet: the proof is found in 
the interior mood of the soul that has met that actual situation 
or task victoriously. 

Two illustrations, which have occupied of late a good deal of 
the world’s attention, have brought this particular phase of the 
religious life into pretty sharp relief. The first is of Father 
Damien, who, out of an affectionately sheltered boyhood, gave 
his life with an eager and persistent devotion to the severest of 
missionary tasks in Polynesia, and from free choice spent the last 
twelve years of it among that most pitiful and ghastliest of «ll 
human communities, the colony of lepers in the Sandwich Islands. 
We cite the example not to dwell upon it, for it is familiar to us 
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all before; but to copy his own words as a very perfect expres- 
sion of the thought we have tried to hint,—the quick contact 
and identification of his own life with those he came to serve: 
“ When I preach to my people, I do not say My Brethren, as you 
do, but We Lepers. People pity me, and think me unfortunate ; 
but I think myself the happiest of missionaries.” Whatever we 
may say of the Church of Rome, however we may dread its 
corruptions and perils as an institution of civil government, it 
has to be remembered that its very existence is a standing wit- 
ness—the most powerful by far the world has ever known — of 
the possibility, in human nature, of that absolute and self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty to the Lord of souls. 

The other illustration came round to us in Mr, Kennan’s report 
of a conversation with a Russian political exile, a lady. Now, 
as a philosophic or political creed, we look upon Nihilism (which 
many of these exiles profess) as all that is hateful and perilous; 
but that does not blind us to the astonishing exhibition of a 
certain exalted quality of self-devotion, under the cruellest of 
conditions and the most hopeless prospect we can imagine, which 
it is making every day. The response given in that conversation 
was the following: “ We may die in exile, and our children may 
die in exile, and our children’s children may die in exile, but 
something will come of it at last.” And this patient enthusiasm, 
with Siberia and its dismal horrors staring them in the face, is 
quite absolutely hopeless (we are told) of any future life of 
recompense. Truly, it is time for us laggard Christians to begin 
to conceive what spiritual forces lie dormant in that higher life 
we profess to have received. 

Mr. Kennan, who has told us so much of those Siberian horrors 
in the Century of the year past, relieves his sombre picture by a 
touch, almost idyllic, which shows a softer human side in that 
grim life. We copy, to set off against our graver homily, the 
following from his article for June :— 


Every summer, when the weather becomes warm enough to make life 
out of doors endurable, the “free command” [the more privileged of 
the convicts] begins to overflow into the forests; and for two or three 
inonths a narrow but almost continuous stream of escaping convicts runs 
from the penal settlements in the direction of Lake Baikal. The signal 
for this annual movement is given by the cuckoo (kukushka), whose notes, 
when first heard in the valley of the Kara, announce the beginning of the 
warm season. The cry of the bird is taken as an evidence that an 
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escaped convict can once more live in the forests; and to run away is, 
in convict slang, to “go to General Kukushka for orders.” More than 
three hundred men leave the Karé free command every year to join the 
army of “General Kukushka”; and in Siberia, as a whole, the number 
of runaway exiles and convicts who take the field in response to the 
summons of this popular officer exceeds thirty thousand. Most of the 
Karé convicts who “go to General Kukushka for orders” in the early 
summer come back to the mines under new names and in leg-fetters the 
next winter; but they have had their outing, and have breathed for 
three whole months the fresh, free air of the woods, the mountains, and 
the steppes. With many convicts the love of wandering through the 
trackless forests and over the green plains of Eastern Siberia becomes a 
positive mania. They do not expect to escape altogether; they know 
that they must live for months the life of hunted fugitives, subsisting 
upon berries and roots, sleeping on the cold and often water-soaked 
ground, enduring hardships and miseries innumerable, and facing death 
at almost every step. But, in spite of all this, they cannot hear in early 
summer the first soft notes of the cuckoo without feeling an intense, 
passionate longing for the adventures and excitements that attend the 
life of a brodyag (vagrant or tramp). 


And so, from the bitter pains of that willing sacrifice, we find 
ourselves back upon the border-ground of fascination and en- 
chantment of the religion of Nature, with its innocent supersti- 
tions, won by her voice of solace and peace. 


A WORD MORE ON JAPAN. 


The school geographies of our childhood told us little more of 
Japan than of its jealous and bitter refusal of all Christian contact ; 
and this was illustrated by a rude cut of a procession of Dutch 
traders trampling on a Cross, by which ceremony it was inferred 
that they purchased their right of entry among the secrets of that 
hidden empire. It may be that there was some historic truth in 
this; for, after the hot persecution and expulsion of the Jesuits, 
it is not likely that the Dutch, who had suffered so grievously 
from them at home, would scruple to spurn an idolatrous symbol 
(as they held it) of the hateful tyranny of Rome, and none the 
more if they could turn an honest penny by so doing. We are 
fond of talking of the changes of the last half-century; but cer- 
tainly, among them all, there is hardly one more astonishing than 
the contrast we see in the Japanese welcome given now, under 
whatever form, to the religion of the Cross. 

As the situation has been explained to us, it is something like 
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this. The intelligent curiosity which has of late years thrown 
that door wide open is confined to a class, or what we might 
possibly call a caste, consisting in all of perhaps about one mill- 
ion, or three per cent. of the eutire population. This class is 
a sort of nobdlesse, distinguished both by birth and by intelligence, 
being of the race of the Daimios, or feudal nobility, who by a 
political revolution during the present century were driven, or 
led, to commute their landed estates and local authority for 
titular rank and a fixed income from the State: hence we hear 
their leaders spoken of by such titles as marquis, viscount, and 
the rest. These heads of the great families are “leaders who 
lead,” and make the most important element in estimating the 
chances of any great mental revolution, like that which seems 
now to be going on. It is their sons, brothers, nephews, or 
remoter kindred, whom we have seen and known, as the hand- 
some, courteous, gentle, serious, quick-witted young students of 
our own colleges and schools; and it is they who, really, with 
their connections and dependants, make up the public to which 
our Christian missions are addressed. The six-and-thirty mill- 
ions, more or less, who make up the body of the population — 
the peasants, the craftsmen, and the poor — will be but remotely 
affected, if at all, by the importation of modern learning or for- 
eign creeds. We do not understand, even, that the educated 
class we have spoken of have, as such, any direct political power, 
or that they have any other tenure for their present position 
excepting the public faith; they simply carry into public affairs 
the weight to which their own influence and character entitle 
them, which doubtless is not small. 

This view of the situation simplifies very much the task we 
have ourselves undertaken, of which a brief hint, or outline, was 
given in this Review a month ago. Since that note was written, 
it has been publicly announced that the plan there sketched has 
been fully ratified and adopted by the Directors’ Board of the 
American Unitarian Association,— we may add, with a degree of 
unanimity and force of conviction rare to find among men acting 
together under a deep sense of business accountability; and that 
it was further carried out by appointing as the first associate 
laborer in this field Mr. Theodore C. Williams, Dr. Bellows’s suc- 
cessor in that historic metropolitan pulpit in New York, a man 
the ripeness of whose culture is beyond his years, whose profes- 
sional success has already won him singular confidence and 
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honor, who has been and is one of the elected university 
preachers of Cambridge, and whose sobriety of spirit is touched 
with a glow that makes the far-off prospect of such a work 
strongly attractive. No one of us but must hope he will not be 
permanently separated from his most important work at home; 
no one of us but must wish that our more distant enterprise may 
have so auspicious a beginning as to connect with it at this most 
critical stage his youthful but tempered enthusiasm. 

We said before that it was proposed to associate with Mr. 
Knapp “two more men to help directly in the more strictly 
religious work which is fast growing upon his hands,” * in addi- 
tion to three whose service would be properly academic. If we 
rightly understood President Eliot, in his announcement of the 
negotiation, these three were to be Harvard men, expected to 
introduce and make the most of Harvard methods in the uni- 
versity they are invited to,— the departments being those of law, 
political economy, and English literature. For the remaining 
post (to be filled by counsel with Mr. Williams, should he accept 
his own appointment) we have heard the names suggested of 
several trusted, competent, and willing men among our younger 
ministers. Certainly, it seems as if we had been “let hitherto” 
from a comprehension how large was the task and how ready 
was the spirit of which we might have availed ourselves if we 
had only known it; and so, it may be, some of the finer faculty 
among us has lost its opportunity, and we have been left to our 
own small differences and narrownesses and mental dreams, when 
we might have been doing, with so much better heart, the large 
work which the Lord had in waiting for us. And it also seems 
as if our own failure to comprehend it would no longer stand in 
the way of our doing that work. 

From a private letter just received from a most intelligent 
observer in Tokio, Japan, we copy the following, in evidence of 
the importance of our work there, so auspiciously begun : — 


I am most keenly alive to the unique opportunity which the Unitarian 
mission affords, to permeate the future civilization of the East with New 
England thought and influence. Heretofore, the Japanese have coquetted 
in turn with every leading Western nation, playing off one against another ; 
but, at this decisive era of liberal constitutions and new treaties, they 
show an unmistakable tendency to look again to America as, after all, 





*The attentive reader will have noticed the transposition of types which wrested 
the sense of what we wrote. 
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their truest friend and teacher. This conscious disposition, at the very 
moment of their most perfect plasticity, is an event which, if the best in 
our American civilization is equal to the opportunity, may be of hardly 
less importance to the world than the original diversion of the best in 
English life to the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

In the second place, until recently the leaders of Japanese thought 
have been quite indifferent to the whole question of religion. To them 
Christianity, equally with Buddhism, was puerile superstition ; and quite 
naturally, since, on the one hand, while ignorant of the deeper philosophy 
of Buddhism, they knew only its priests; on the other, while ignorant of 
the higher possibilities of Christianity, they heard only its missionaries. 
But the attempt which, turning away in disgust, they made to found the 
life of a new nation in pure rationalism, they are just now coming to 
recognize as futile. The necessity of some religion as the source of 
principles and sanctions, they have learned by experience to acknowl- 
edge. 

..- That Unitarianism has great positive merits of its own I should 
be the last to deny. But, after all, the key to the situation is the “ ful- 
ness of time.” Mr. Knapp has had the good fortune to be able to offer 
the Japanese exactly what they think they want. I write in this way 
because I wish to justify to you my belief in the importance of this mis- 
sion on the broadest grounds. Whether what the Japanese think they 
want is what they really want is another question. It would perhaps 
be premature to argue from their eager curiosity to a great degree of 
spiritual earnestness. It may also be premature to predict the ultimate 
form which their genuine religious aspirations may take. It may per- 
haps turn out that a great permanent Unitarian church, as such, will 
never be established in Japan. Nevertheless, this mission ought to be 
carried out, because it is through this religious movement that the best in 
our American life can most thoroughly be brought to bear upon the 
whole length and breadth of this new Eastern civilization. In other 
words, here we have the momentary plasticity, the momentary friendli- 
ness to America, and the momentary absorption in a great religious 
hope, which you Unitarians have the sole possibility of satisfying. To 
you, then, is given the unique opportunity spoken of in my first para- 
graph; and I say confidently that the future of civilization in Eastern 
Asia, and the dominance of American ideas therein, depend as much 
upon the character of the men whom you are now selecting to send back 
with Mr. Knapp, as upon all the diplomatic and commercial relations of 
the next twenty years. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


PLATO'S “ PROTAGORAS.” * 


Of the appearance and workmanship of this very handsome 
edition of the Protagoras we have nothing but praise. The 
form is a square 16mo (post quarto); the letter is that clearest 
and handsomest of Greek type, “Porson pica”; the Introduc- 
tion gives us very distinctly, even vivaciously, just what we want 
to know of the task we are going to undertake; the running 
commentary, taking up just about equal space with the text, is 
conveniently at the foot of the page; the Appendix contains, 
compactly, all we desire of purely textual matter, and is fol- 
lowed by a Greek and an English index, so that one can turn at 
a glance to any point of scholarly exposition. In these features 
we are simply describing the characteristics of the beautiful 
series preparing under the editorship of Professors J. W. White 
and T. D, Seymour. The one which has particularly struck 
us in this book is the very abundant illustration of verbal usage 
by means of parallel passages from Plato and Xenophon, occa- 
sionally also from other authors. This we suppose to be the 
peculiar merit of Professor Sauppe’s commentary; and no better 
course could be taken to make the student feel at home in the 
diction and idiom which make in a small degree the difficulty, 
and in a great degree the charm, in the reading of Plato where 
he should be read,— that is to say, in his own Attic Greek. 

We do not at all imply in this that the reader will find any 
special difficulty in this highly characteristic and very interesting 
dialogue. On the contrary, we may frankly commend it to any 
one whose acquaintance with Greek has reached as high as 
Homer and Xenophon, who wishes to refresh his acquaintance 
with what is perhaps the most fascinating of all forms of human 
speech. Indeed, the apparent fluency and facility of the Platonic 
dialogue might too easily bewray him into an overlooking of points 
that need a little critical dwelling on. This, perhaps, more than 


* Plato: Protagoras, with the comment of Hermann Sauppe. Translated, with 


additions, by James Towle. (College Series of Greek Authors.) Boston and Lon- 
don: Ginn & Co. pp. 179. 
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the actual difficulty to be solved, makes the value, or the need, 
of the running comment we have spoken of. In college we used 
to read Plato without note or comment; and, while the practice 
is good for the feeling one gets of personal touch with his author, 
and a certain enjoyable independence of mental movement, it at 
the same time tempts him into catching at the thought “ by leaps 
and bounds,” skimming the page with an eye first to its literary 
movement and the felicities of phrase that flash upon the surface, 
and so losing the undercurrent of thought suggested in the more 
delicate organism of the literary structure. To the supposed 
reader of these fair pages we would therefore suggest — not 
indeed the drudging scholastic study of the text, but to glance 
away from the bright and fluent phrase that might beguile him 
into skipping carelessness, often enough to make sure that his 
intelligent guide has gone over the ground before him, and can 
help him see more intelligently the thing he thinks he sees 
already. 

And then for the dialogue itself. It has for its title the name 
of one of those four brilliant professors of rhetoric whom we call 
Sophists, who most frequented Athens in the time of her glory 
under Pericles, and scandalized the old-fashioned aristocracy of 
the day by the novelty of giving paid instruction by public lect- 
ure or to private pupil,— the end being to acquire popular and 
winning arts of speech. The topic is “the nature of virtue,” 
which looks a little austere, if not forbidding. The handling of 
the argument is, it must be confessed, what it often is in Plato, 
verbose, hair-splitting, wearisome, aiming more to corner an op- 
ponent than to convince him, and thoroughly unsatisfactory as 
a method of getting at truth, except for the quality of shrewd 
wit it shows, and the gymnastic of its adroit hits at shallow and 
pretentious “sophistry,” — for the hints, too, here and there, of 
& grave sincerity of moral motive. In one way of looking, at 
least, it is extremely interesting,— when we see it as the mental 
skirmishing which must settle, with infinite patience of disputa- 
tion at every step, the meaning of the terms we are obliged to 
use in all serious discussion of the practical problem of life; and 
when we connect with it that absolute good faith with which, 


as we know, Socrates set himself to study and solve that prob- 
lem for himself. 


Further, we have to remember the enormous disadvantage the 
discussion labored under, from the fact that the disputants knew 
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no other language than their own, so that they never suspect 
the unavoidable limitations of human speech. A word means a 
thing; and the properties of that thing are to be assumed, or 
defined, with the same confidence of their objective validity as 
those of any tangible object. If dog, horse, tree, mean things 
whose qualities and attributes we know by the evidence of our 
senses, then why not the Greek words that stand for virtue, vice, 
beauty, valor, and the like? A large part of the Platonic dia- 
logue would shrink to less than a third of its bulk, if there had 
been any way of putting its terms and their meaning to any 
test of comparative philology. Thus, virtue is “hard,” we say; 
but hard is “ painful,” and pain is surely something bad! Again, 
valor is by common understanding the noblest of the virtues; 
but valor seems to imply boldness; and at once we think of the 
phrase “a bold bad man,” and ask ourselves whether he, too, may 
not be called a “ valiant” man,— that is, a bold good one. These 
equivocations without end, it must be confessed, get a little 
weary to one who attempts to follow them out in that long-spun 
verbal analysis which we call the Socratic method. Some of 
them occur in discussion of a little poem of Simonides cited by 
Protagoras, which gives occasion first to a little touch of his own 
vague verbosity; then to an ingenious hint or two from the arid 
captator verborum, the hectic Prodicus; and then, by way of epi- 
sode, to a capital bit of exegesis by Socrates (Plato) himself, 
which is as pretty a piece of literary criticism as one shall find 
that side of Cicero. 

But now for the method itself in practice — which, by the 
common consent of three-and-twenty centuries, is full of nobility 
and instruction, as well as of an ever fresh and unfading charm. 
This will be most easily illustrated from the dialogue in question. 
It represents a gathering of the choice wits of Athens, some- 
where about a year or two before the Peloponnesian War, at the 
house of the brilliant spendthrift Callias, step-son of Pericles, 
whose vanity is pleased in playing host to such entertainments, 
and whose wasteful hospitality throws his door open to every 
travelling menagerie of social lions, the more the better. Socrates, 
as usual, tells the story. He has met a young friend, who accosts 
him in the street, and charges him, saucily, with running after 
that famous beauty of the town, young Alcibiades, who, between 
ourselves (says he), is getting rather full-bearded for the complex- 
ion. “The very age, according to Homer,” retorts Socrates, “ for 
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perfect beauty in a young man. But I have been to see some- 
thing much finer than that,— that is, if you grant that wisdom is 
a finer thing than beauty.” And so he volunteers an account of 
his visit to Protagoras at the house of Callias— which thus 
casily comes in, in that style of first-hand dramatic report which 
is so great a favorite with Plato. 

The way he begins his narrative must be taken as one of the 
most curious pictures we have of Attic manners. Socrates is 
lying abed, drowsily, at daybreak, when he is roused by a 
knocking at the door, and in comes a young friend Hippocrates, 
out of breath, and groping his way in the dusk to the bedside, 
where he tells that he had just got back the night before from 
pursuit of a fugitive slave-boy, when he first heard of the great 
man’s arrival, and was eager to go to him at once; but on second 
thoughts has waited till morning, and now is anxious to lose no 
more time, but go on the instant, and offer all the money he has 
or can borrow, for the teaching he is sure will be beyond all 
price. “ Not so fast,” says Socrates; “it will at least be civil to 
wait till broad daylight ” — which the other agrees to; and they 
while away the time in making clear what it is the youth really 
desires and expects. Then they sally forth in company, Socrates, 
as the elder, offering to introduce him as a pupil in search of 
wisdom. Arrived at the house of Callias, they are delayed awhile 
by the crusty porter, who has his misgivings about these ruinous 
hospitalities ; bat soon find themselves in the large hall, among 
three noisy groups. Opposite is Protagoras, the eldest of the 
three “Sophists,” a man near sixty, bland, pompous, and con- 
descending; on this side Hippias, dictatorial and pragmatic, on 
a high seat, while his disciples are grouped on benches, hearing 
him and asking him questions ; while in a side chamber, or office, 
emptied for the occasion, Prodicus, the pedant and hair-splitter, 
feeble and hectic, reclines on a couch, deciding the fine points 
his friends bring to him for arbitration. As we are given to 
understand, Gorgias the Leontine, eldest and most estimable of 
all the profession, is not present in the company, but is kept in 
reserve for perhaps the gravest and ethically the noblest of all 
the Platonic Dialogues, which we hope to find in this series at 
a future day. 

Socrates, a man of eight-and-thirty, cheery and robust, who 
has met Protagoras before, comes forward to introduce his young 
friend, whom the great man receives with delightful suavity — 
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long-winded, self-complacent, accepting unctuously the homage 
of the crowd, and referring with a conscious air of satisfaction 
to the troop of admirers who follow him from town to town as 
he “charms them with his voice like Orpheus” (Socrates sug- 
gests); and when the preliminaries have been arranged,— for 
with polite craft Socrates has proposed that the whole company 
shall be invited to listen to the discourse,— we think we hear the 
mellifluous tones of Pecksniff himself in these opening words: 
“My young friend, it shall be thy boon, whatsoever day thou 
shalt discourse with me, to go hence a better man, and the next 
day likewise, and so on, every day, ever to add to thy store of 
virtue.” Which bland prologue Socrates briskly interrupts : 
“No wonder at that, Protagoras; for as old as you are, and as 
wise as you are, if somebody should tell you every day anything 
you did not know before, you couldn’t fail to be a better man for 
it.” And so he goes on to pin him down to the particular way 
in which he would convey the particular thing which his young 
friend is anxious to learn, 

In vain the one tries to keep on the “high priori road” of fine 
sentiments, poetic expositions, and vague homilies of the gain to 
be had from the professional instructor of virtue. Deftly and 
courteously, his merciless critic persists in bringing the discourse 
back to the exact meaning of the terms he is using; and insists, 
as preliminary to everything else, on following out that intermi- 
nable verbal analysis we have hinted at before. Thus, is virtue, 
he asks, one and indivisible, or is it made up of separate parts ?— 
the reply being that justice, piety, temperance, wisdom, and valor 
are as distinct as eyes, nose, and mouth in the face: which, again, 
leads to no end of the subtilties Greek wit rejoiced in; and it is 
no wonder that Protagoras grows a little testy and impatient, 
while Socrates still comes up smiling, ready to question or be 
questioned as the other may prefer, and is just as stout and fresh 
in breath at the end, when the Sophist, wearied out, finds he has 
another engagement just then, and the conclusion of the dialogue 
is put off to a more convenient season. 

In all this we do not make much headway towards anything 
that we want to know, whether of Socrates’s own opinion, or 
of the principles by which life is really to be guided, in the 
estimation of a cultivated Greek. So far as our topic, “the 
nature of virtue,” is concerned, we are about where we were 
before. The best we can say of it is, perhaps, that it gives us 
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to the life a picture of society and conversation among the culti- 
vated Greeks, drawn by one of themselves, confessedly the finest 
purely literary genius of Pagan antiquity. This particular dia- 
logue, it is true, does not give us that fine, grave ethical thought 
—such as we have in Gorgias, in Crito and Phedo, and in the 
Apology—in which we recognize the noblest benefaction of 
Plato’s genius, or of the Hellenic genius, to the common thought 
of mankind. Its purpose would seem to be to serve as mere 
introduction to those loftier discoursings, or a portal to the 
ampler spaces of that wide intelligence. And it is not, certainly, 
so full-drawn a picture of life and conversation among the Greeks 
as we have in several other of the Dialogues, notably the Ban- 
quet and the Republic ; or of the subtilties of their understanding, 
such as we have in Parmenides and Thectetus. But one who 
takes it up with milder expectations, by reason of its less brilliant 
fame, will find great delight in those cheerful dramatic features 
of it which we have tried to describe, and its pen-and-ink 
sketches of a group of notabilities at that culminating moment 
of Attic splendor. 

It is possible, too, that the precision and vividness of this 
sketch of Athenian manners may suggest by their conspicuous 
lack those features in which it fails of being a broad picture of 


human life. 


In contrast with earlier pictures of Greek society, 


notably the Odyssey and Herodotus,— where the queen, the 
princess, the matron, or the maid, plays her part freely, and gives 


to many a 


scene something of that air of social freedom and 


variety which we find in modern life,— this bright vivacious dia- 


logue, clear 


glimpse as it is into the heart of Athens when most 


alive, contains, that we recall, not one name, person, or allusion 
that hints at the feminine side of life in that metropolis of an- 
cient wit, or at the existence of home training and influence as 
a part of that instruction in virtue which Socrates so urgently 


insists on. 


As to this last, it may be that Xanthippe did not 


occur to him as the best of examples. At any rate, what we have 
is a rather noisy and pretentious club of men, with views of life 
ostentatiously self-seeking and hard, and — possibly in considera- 
tion of the foreign guests — not even conscious, apparently, of any 
public duties, interests, or cares, that might appeal to them as 
citizens, just when the shadow of that splendid city’s doom was 
beginning to darken her horizon. The only glimpse we get of 


anything besides the purely artificial and pedantic line of in- 
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terest that has brought them together is that one little touch, 
—that the youth most eager, for his own ends, to get into the 
august circle of these exclusive moralists, pedants, or men of the 
world, had almost lost his chance by being called off in pursuit 
of a boy-runaway from his father’s house. Such is the back- 
ground, quite unconsciously shadowed out, on which the clear 
sagacity, the intrepid temper, and the invincible humor of Soc- 
rates in his early prime are here displayed. We find ourselves 
here in the interior circle of an aristocracy of pure idlers, vain, 
garrulous, and brave. Within that aristocratic circle there is a 
ready courtesy, a free play of wit and humor, intelligent interest 
in the higher topics of discussion, as treated in a professional 
or else an amateurish way; and that is all— unless, indeed, the 
whole thing looked (as we may imagine) different to the bold 
clear eyes of the plain blunt man who saw the sober side of it 
all, and who was fitting himself for his great part as the one great 
Pagan witness of righteousness in his life and death. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


That stupid and cruel act of the New York legislature which 
a year ago (August 2) took from prisoners of the State the 
wholesome discipline of useful work did not, happily, prevail in 
all its virulence quite so much as a year: there is still, as we 
understand, a restraint set upon the practice of mechanical trades 
by the usual methods, which it would be personally most useful 
to the convict to learn; but labor for occupation and for disci- 
pline is amply and (as we should suppose) wisely provided for. 
Meanwhile, the debarring of prisoners from their customary em- 
ployment led to such serious mischiefs, and even dangers, as to 
compel the devising of some substitute, to prevent “ the physical 
and moral deterioration” sure to follow. In illustration of this 
we have just received from Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent 
of the State Reformatory at Elmira, a Report which shows in 8 
very interesting way how the emergency was met. 

In a notice last March of the “ Boys’ Brigade,” as established 
in Glasgow and elsewhere, we copied testimonies showing the 
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remarkable efficacy of military drill in promoting good order, 
self-respect, and habits of obedience among the rough boy-popu- 
lation of the streets. The same thing has been adopted at 
Elmira, and, we believe, in other places, to the same excellent 
result: “at the present time,” as we are given to understand, 
“two-thirds of the inhabitants of the Reformatory are included 
in and benefited by its operations.” In a letter accompanying 
the Report, Superintendent Brockway adds that the system “is 
progressing well, and I contemplate, if the Managers give me 
the requisite authority, to extend it so that the whole place, 
except the guards on the outposts, shall be under a military dis- 
ciplinary régime.” THis own judgment of its value is emphatic 
and decisive. He says: — 


The peculiar features of military discipline make it especially adapted 
to the incipient training required for young criminals. It teaches prompt 
and complete obedience ; it teaches a courtesy and respect one should 
show to his governors or superiors. It contributes to improved physical 
conditions,— an erect bearing to the men, and good physical health, 
come from the out-door exercises. 


We have scen similar testimony of the extraordinary effect of 
discipline in the German army, in improving the bearing and 
intelligence of the men, and converting them rapidly from a 
somewhat stolid peasantry to alert members of that most aston- 
ishing and effective organization that perhaps ever existed — 
once allowing for the uses it is put to, and the load it lays on the 
general prosperity. On the other hand, in talking with experi- 
enced educators, we have found serious misgiving as to a temper 
of domineering and attack which it is liable to produce, and as 
to the kind of exercise given in the manual of arms, particularly 
in handling a tool so heavy and awkward as a modern rifle, as 
threatening to overstrain young strength. To which, again, it is 
replied that the objection does not apply to the drill in tactics, 
the most serviceable point of all; while the manual of arms may 
be practised (as at Elmira) with dummy weapons, of half- 
weight, which lay no such strain at all. A side-question comes 
in, whether the habit of acting in mass, by word of command, 
may not give too formidable a power to a class of men likely to 
abuse it. But to this, again, we may answer that the Elmira sys- 
tem undertakes avowedly to train the prisoner for citizenship, 


ll 
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for which self-respect and the faculty of organization are most 
important helps. Some details given in the Report are worth 
copying here: — 


Within forty-eight hours after the publication, last August, of the 
semi-judicial opinion that the Yates law demanded the cessation of pro- 
duction in all penal institutions, a squad of sixty men, selected from 
among the inmates of the first grade with special reference to their apt- 
ness in learning and fitness to command their fellows, was being in- 
structed in the primary principles of military tactics. About this small 
body as a nucleus an entire regimental organization, with a full quota 
of officers for eight companies, was built up in less than a month. [The 
total number of inmates was at that time just rising of eight hundred. } 
The programme of manceuvres learned by each recruit includes the 
“ setting-up ” exercises, which embrace briskly executed movements of 
the extremities, calculated in time to develop to their normal propor- 
tions muscular and organic atrophies, and correct faults of figure and 
carriage ; marching in common, quick, and double time, in columns of 
files, fours, platoons, companies, division, and wing; facing and flank 
movements; the manual of arms, including loadings and firings [in dumb 
show, evidently], and the bayonet exercises. The times of drilling have 
been so arranged that each man is insured from five to eight hours of 
active exercise a day, and as often as the weather permits it a part of it 
is had in the open air. Afternoons, battalion manceuvres of various 
degrees of intricacy are executed on the garrison parade ground (as the 
spacious lawn within the quadrangle formed by the cell-houses, the 
domestic building, and the deserted shops, has come to be known), fol- 
lowed each day by a dress parade. 


The organization includes fifty-eight officers, of all grades, “ all 
inmates,” with appropriate badges of rank and regimental col- 
ors; while “a feature of no small importance is the band, which 
began as a drum corps,” and has come to include, “finally, a full 
set of brass instruments.” So far as we know, this experiment 
is original and unique in prison discipline, and well deserves the 
attention of sociologists. The Report concludes: — 


While it was not expected that the military exercises would replace 
productive labor as a reformative means, it has proved so excellent a 
substitute, in view of all the circumstances, in its experimental stage, in 
riveting the attention of the men, and giving them sufficient healthful 
physical action, as to warrant its extended trial, and, perhaps, permanent 
adoption to constitute a part of the reformatory system of training, even 
when the industrial system shall be renewed. 
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ABOLITION: AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


That indefatigable student and teacher of religious ethics, Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newman, has just sent us a thin volume, put together 
for the benefit of a younger generation to whom the great era of 
the anti-slavery crusadé looks already distant, and a little mythi- 
cal.* It consists of four parts. First, “ Negro Slavery under Brit- 
ish Rule,” very instructive and full of curious interest to us as an 
exposition in brief of the colonial institution of slavery and the 
hard fight it made in its own defence against the humaner leg- 
islation of the past century. Second, “Negro Slavery in the 
American Union” (from Fraser of February, 1879), necessarily 
very brief, but intelligent and fair, of course with the strongest 
of anti-slavery sympathies: we have noticed only one error, the 
statement (p. 40) that emancipation in Massachusetts, in 1781, 
was “based on the decision that the Declaration of Independence 
forbade slavery,”— whereas the Declaration had no legal effect 
whatever, and the decisive clause was in the Bill of Rights of 
the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780. Third, “Final Issue 
under President Lincoln,”— a brief sketch of the incidents of the 
war as affecting slavery, including a very severe censure of the 
President’s dilatory and vacillating policy on the subject, which 
the writer holds to have been the thing that.so cruelly protracted 
the war, and so long made its issue doubtful. This part has 
numerous errors of detail, as might be expected, not important 
in themselves, but needing correction in case the book should be 
put to service here.t Fourth, “The Good Cause of President 
Lincoln,” a lecture published by the Emancipation Society in 


* Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


+Some of the errors we have spoken of are the following: That “a negro has no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect’? was not the Dred Scott decision 
(p. 65), but an obiter dictum of Chief Justice Taney, who said, in passing, that that 
was the current opinion of the time in which the United States Constitution was 
made and adopted. Minister Adams’s initials were not F. C. (p. 71), but C. F. It 
was Admiral Farragut, not General Butler, to whom was due the exploit of running 
the forts below New (rleans (p. 81) It was not a “Royal Arbitrator” (p. 82), but 
the Geneva Court of Arbitration, that assessed England’s damage in the Alabama 
case; and it was Mr. C. F. Adams who, in a brief immortal letter of Sept. 5, 1863, an- 
nounced to Lord John Russell that the escape of Laird’s rams would mean war. 
The invasion of Maryland in 1862 was under Lee, not Jackson, and lasted not six 
months, but ten days (Sept. 7-17, pp. 87, 88). The victory at Gettysburg was after 
three days, not five days’ fighting (p. 89), and that at Vicksburg (p. 101) was not in 
a later campaign, but on the same day. It was in Georgia waters, near Savannah, 
not on the North Carolina coast (p. 89), that the “ Weehawken” disabled and capt- 
ured the “ Atlanta” (not Atalanta), which had run the blockade as the “ Fingal.” 
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England in 1868, one of those generous appeals — so few, alas! at 
that day — by which such men as Mr. Newman, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Mill sought to correct what was an honest misunderstanding 
with some, but with many more, we fear, a secret and jealous sat- 
isfaction in the anticipated break-up of the Republic. 

There will always, we suppose, be two opinions as to President 
Lincoln’s procrastinating policy. Some of us yet keep to the 
view we held, anxiously and persistently, through the first half 
of the war,—that the more daring policy were the wiser; but 
the popular verdict seems plainly the other way: the temper of 
the nation, even at the North, could not be trusted to face the 
chances of a social revolution at the South, and all. that bloody 
schooling was none too much for the lesson it had to learn. The 
thing cannot happen again, and it is useless to wrangle now over 
those old potentialities. The wonder will remain, that the result, 
in the renewing of political and social bands between North and 
South, has come about so well as it has. Mr. Newman’s gravest 
error is his last: in exaggerating the actual numbers of thie 
blacks, which he makes (p. 107) nine millions instead of seven; 
and in yet more darkening the prospect, by speaking as if the 
South were still bent on holding the colored population in bar- 
barism and ignorance. We have ourselves given quite other tes- 
timony, from Hampton and elsewhere, from time to time;* and 
we cheerfully accept all the further evidence we can get, that the 
New South means well by that half-barbaric race, and is, accord- 


ing to its means, generously providing for their training of both 
mind and hand, 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The discussion which has been kept up so long and eagerly, 
and which has already gone so deep into local politics, on the 
teaching of Religion by State authority in the public schools, 
is excellently summed up by Public Opinion (July 13) in four 
papers written by Cardinal Gibbons, President Hill, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, and Professor William T. Harris. The discussion, it will 
be remembered, was first started, many years ago, by the remon- 
strance of Catholics against compulsory reading of the Protestant 
version of the Bible. The objection was not, says Dr. Hill, to 


* We have not space to cite here the testimony which we have found in the special 
Reports of the U. 8. Bureau of Education, Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, of the colored schools of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
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selections made for their moral and spiritual value, but (ap- 
parently) to those chosen for their doctrinal bearing: in Ireland 
a corresponding difficulty was once met, under the direction 
of Archbishop Whately, by selections made expressly for school 
use in friendly conference of Catholic and Protestant theologians. 
The latest and most active form the debate has taken began last 
year with resentment at the exposition given, in a school text- 
book of history, of the Catholic doctrine of Indulgences; and it 
called out a rally of Protestant feeling which made something 
like a revolution of administrative policy in the Boston schools. 

There are only two points in this controversy which we have 
to notice here. The first is the alleged conflict between the na- 
tional Constitution and the State law, to which the parties make 
their several appeal. The Constitution declares that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances”; and this (apart from a very obvious casuistry) 
is held to forbid the direct interference with religion by any 
State as well. The statute of Massachusetts requires the teach- 
ing of “the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard 
for truth; love of country, humanity, and a universal benevo- 
lence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance,” together with “a particular understanding 
of the tendency of such virtues to preserve and perfect a repub- 
lican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty.” And in 
these words, so far as the matter is capable of definition, we have 
an authoritative statement of what is meant among us by the 
Religion of the State,— that is, that it is not in any proper sense 
dogmatic, but purely ethical and political: it concerns itself 
only with the welfare of men’s lives and the security of the State. 

Few persons would dispute that, if the government is fit to 
teach anything, it ought to teach these things. How the State 
should do it is what President Hill, with his large experience 
and great practical sagacity, has especially labored to show. Car- 
dinal Gibbons urges the need of making al/ instruction religious, 
which, he consistently holds, can be done only by the Church. 
Mr. Savage protests chiefly against the intrusion of dogma upon 
the sphere of secular instruction, which, as he holds, properly 
includes ethics, Professor Harris argues that religious truth 
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must be taught by symbol, ceremony, and appeal to imagination, 
and therefore should be kept strictly apart from secular instruc- 
tion, for which the mind needs all its critical powers awake and 
alert. And a comparison of the four suggests our second point; 
namely, the question how, or whether, all can be reconciled in 
a single view. For the integrity, and possibly the existence, of 
our public school system, depends on the acceptance of some com- 
mon ground, on which all good citizens can honestly stand to- 
gether. 

We do not question that, with ordinary good sense and good 
temper, such common ground is quite practicable even now. But 
it chiefly concerns us to note that such acceptance is only one 
step in the process by which modern society and the modern 
mind is coming slowly to a larger and truer conception of what 
religion really is. We may even say that the hope of our future 
turns upon that process. Whatever else the great religions of 
the world have included, they have always included what (in 
Professor Seeley’s phrase) we might call the idealization of the 
life of the State; whatever else they have meant, they have 
meant the highest conceivable sanction given to those disciplines 
and moralities by which that life is created and maintained. In 
the Decalogue, which is the authentic summing up of what the 
Hebrew State ordained as its religion, we find the forbidding of 
definite crimes,— murder, adultery, theft, and perjury, which we 
commit to secular legislation. In a community so intellectually 
homogeneous as Puritan New England, it was natural to include 
in public teaching a good many things which are since forgotten 
or discarded, but which are with difficulty deliberately renounced. 
In both these examples, however, we ought not to forget the 
enormous advantage, to every interest of intelligence and moral- 
ity, of the fact that there was a religion of the State, unques- 
tionably accepted and heartily believed in, which made the soul 
of all instruction, as it made the unity and vigor of the State 
itself. 

It is a real and great though temporary misfortune, when that 
religion — as its incidental and outgrown dogma may require — 
comes to be attacked by restless criticism, and what began with 
difference of opinion ends by dividing fellow-citizens sharply 
by sect and creed. That is, unhappily, the condition among us, 
just now, of the popular mind. We get along as we can, with 
shifts and compromises, feeling that the interest at stake must 
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at all events not be sacrificed. But the real solution will be 
found when we come to see that those civic virtues are our 
religion, or the fundamental part of it; while dogma, no matter 
how refined and spiritual, is but mint, anise, and cumin, beside 
these weighter matters of the law. Just as in England it is right 
that “disestablishment” should come on very slowly, or never 
come if but the Church could be liberalized of dogma and the 
State’s conscience enlarged to take in the full meaning of its 
Christian profession,— so here it is right that we should under- 
stand how all that goes to make men’s lives wiser and better 
belongs not merely to our political duty, but, rightly regarded, 
makes up the religion of the State, and ought to inspire the citi- 
zen’s loyalty and enthusiasm, as well as be a prescribed rule of 
his citizenship. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Bearnnines or New ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Fiske’s pleasant chapters include “The Puritan Exodus,” “The 
Planting of New England,” “The New England Confederacy,” “ King 
Philip’s War,” and “The Tyranny of Andros.” ‘These are easily seen 
to be a series of points in a political study rather than sections of a 
continuous narrative; and this study is prefaced by a chapter of some 
fifty pages on “The Roman and the English Idea,” which is a very 
happy piece of historical generalization. The Roman idea was, by 
conquest or colony, to incorporate other peoples into its own political 
system, with civil and personal rights, but without representation. The 
properly English method, that of representation, was fortunately devel- 
oped during the century and a half while the Saxon dwelt in England, 
unconverted, and thus free from the dominating effect of the Roman 
civilization which prevailed upon the German populations of the Conti- 
nent. The great historical crisis this process led to was in the middle of 
“the glorious thirteenth century,” when the full-grown English Parlia- 
ment coincided with “the culminating moment of the Holy Roman 
Empire.” The wide and rapid survey here taken is a little bewildering 
at first, and looks rather remote from the main story. It is one of those 
large generalizations of which Mr. Fiske’s earlier studies have made him 
fond, and for which the careful reader will thank him. 

In the narrative parts of the volume Mr. Fiske is at his best: the 
story of the Colonies, so far as it comes within his purpose, we have not 


nie The Beginnings of New England ; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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seen better told. The style is a little pragmatic here and there, as comes 
naturally to the lecture form, in which, we suppose, these chapters first 
appeared ; as where he says (p. 33) that “God never meant” that in this 
fair and treacherous world in which he has placed us we should earn our 
salvation without steadfast labor. Due to the same source is an occa- 
sional profusion of “loud” adjectives,— that is, those addressing rather 
the emotion than the intelligence,—such as tremendous, stupendous, 
wonderful, frightful, glorious, which savor of spoken more than they do 
of written speech. But the temper of the book is very even, and the 
judgments scrupulously just. Mr. Fiske may have his prejudices, but 
we have not detected them; and that sharp tone of impeachment, which 
so ruffles the atmosphere of Mr. Adams’s Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts, is never heard. It is noteworthy, too, to find a lack of the 
sentimental judgments to which at this day we are so accustomed: 
many a thing has to be justified at the tribunal of history, which in the 
court of conscience we find it hard to pardon or understand. Thus Mr. 
Fiske defends that very shocking business, the destruction of the 
Pequots by Captain Mason (p. 134), and ascribes to it the forty years 
of peace from the Indians that made the salvation of New England 
possible (p. 210); and his comparison with the course of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania (p. 205) shows that the latter had no such ground of 
boasting as has been generally claimed. The New England colonists 
began, at least, with scrupulous justice to the native tribes. In con- 
nection with this, there is a very suggestive view of the effect of Eliot’s 
conversions (pp. 202-205) upon the Indian mind, both with his con- 
verts, and with their natural enemies, to whom his dealings with them 
could seem only a very suspicious kind of plot. 

The planting of New England went on, we are reminded, most 
energetically during the eleven years that Charles was attempting to 
govern England without a parliament: the political interaction of this 
period, and the likely result of a different course of events, make the 
topic of a very interesting brief discussion (p. 138). So, too, the purity 
of blood resulting from the long seclusion of this vigorous colony 
(p. 141), and the extraordinary increase in the numbers of the Pilgrim 
stock from twenty-six thousand to fifteen million, as estimated now 
(p. 148). As Mr. Fiske fitly adds (p. 146), while urging that there is 
nothing which the Pilgrim Fathers “would have regarded with more 
genuine abhorrence ” than liberty of opinion as we understand it, “The 
religious liberty that we enjoy to-day is largely the consequence of their 
work; but it is a consequence that was unforeseen, while the direct 
and conscious aim of their labors was something that has never been 
realized, and probably never will be.” Another critical point in their 
fortunes is put in excellent relief,—that the death of Winthrop and 
Cotton, about the year 1650, left the way open to that harsh and mis- 
chievous bigotry of Endicott and Norton, which has brought the deepest 
discredit on the colonial annals (p. 179). 
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Mr. Lodge’s Washington * is not, in especial, a biography of incident. 
Still less is it an historical digest, or a military study, or a sketch of 
political events drawn about a central figure, such as might pass muster 
in a “Statesmen” series. And it does not sin in the way of those 
biographies (of which Masson’s Milton is probably the most enormous 
offender on record) in which a great name is a pretext for giving a more 
or less intricate history of a whole period. It is, in the main, a study 
of character as interpreted by incidents and events. It is in line with 
those many works of late years, whose aim has been to humanize for us 
that august, imposing, passionless, and formal figure which stood to us 
as the Father of his Country, and to substitute for it the picture of a 
man “ with red blood in his veins” (as the saying is), holding his way 
with energy and strength upon the common path, however much he may 
have towered in stature above the men who travelled it with him. Pos- 
sibly, even unnecessary stress is laid upon proving that Washington was 
not “passionless” or “cold,” by native temper. The occasions where 
passion flamed out in him, and where he overawed men by his sudden 
wrath as much as he had impressed them by his high, unconquerable 
patience, are given with intentional emphasis and in strong relief: the 
adjective “ fierce” is the one chosen, two or three times, to describe the 
native quality of his temper. He is represented as “a born fighter,” 
quite ready in his younger days to throw himself away in a hopeless 
border skirmish for the eager joy of the conflict, which never, in fact, 
quite left him, though he is better known to us as the wisest and most 
cautious of generals in his later career. 

Along with this feature, which we might almost call the key-note of 
the book, Mr. Lodge has brought out in distincter proportions than most 
biographers have done the way in which that commanding personality 
was built up, shaped, and equipped by the training of extraordinary 
toils and hardships in early youth; and he makes very clear a possibly 
unconscious, but at any rate positive and dominant, sense of the mas- 
terful quality recognized in him from the first: he meant to shape and 
control events, and so did in fact shape and control them. The same 
positive and dominant temper, with very distinct political convictions 
that made him a decided party man when political differences grew 
sharp and bitter, appears as a sort of recurring motive in the later 
chapters. In particular, Mr. Lodge’s clear and able discussion (ii. 180- 
200) of Jay’s British Treaty of 1794, that most critical measure of 
Washington’s administration, is of interest just now, in connection with 
Mr. Conway’s biography of Edmund Randolph, and the disparaging 
view of Washington’s course there implied, and its possible influence on 
general opinion, as shown in the Spectator of June 22. Knowledge of the 
events is possibly a little too much taken for granted in the reader; and 


* American Statesmen: George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 2 vols. $2.50. 
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the narrative, both military and political, would have been distinctly 
helped by giving more heed to the historical sequence. So positive and 
strongly drawn a presentation of character is a great boon in the study 
of our mostly too colorless and impersonal political annals. 


In writing The Story of Phenicia, Professor George Rawlinson had 
a very congenial as well as a most attractive subject. He has disposed 
his material skilfully, and has so covered the whole field of Phcenician 
topography, history, commerce, art, and religion that the book must rank 
among the thoroughly successful volumes of the “ Story of the Nations” 
series. There are very many points of interest in the annals of this 
small people, the inventors of the best of the early alphabets and the 
commercial leaders of antiquity. To all the advantages of his subject 
Professor Rawlinson has done ample justice. We cannot accept his 
theory of the primitive religion of the race, and his references to Hebrew 
history have a tone which is not quite in accord with that of the best 
secular historians; but these defects are slight. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of Mezico is a story full of the most varied features of 
interest from the “shadowy tribes” of its prehistoric times down 
through the Aztec civilization, the Spanish Conquest, the war with the 
United States, and the sad episode of Maximilian and Carlotta, to the 
present republic. Miss Susan Hale has told it in a very readable 
fashion. “The darkest days of the Mexican republic are over,” she 
writes ; but the people have much to unlearn and much to do before the 
safety of the nation and its permanent prosperity are assured. On the 
other hand, they have now such ties of commerce and international 
comity with their strongest neighbor that we may look forward with 
hope. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Colloquies on Preaching. By Henry Twells, M.A.— Canon Twells has 
struck out on a new line in handling the old subject of preaching. He 
has written twenty dialogues, carried on by all kinds of hearers and 
preachers of sermons. Some are very well done, while a number show 
so much English local color as to have little applicability to our own 
country. One of the best of the colloquies is the eighteenth, between 
Hodge, who “ knows a good sarmin when I hears un,” and his wife. 
He acknowledges the rector’s goodness of heart: “ But he be no better 
nor an old owl when he gets up them stairs. . . . He don’t take no hold.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


From Japan to Granada. By James Henry Chapin, Ph.D.— Professor 
Chapin of St. Lawrence University made a tour of the world in 1887-83; 
and, in this attractive volume, he describes the less known countries he 
traversed. The greater part of the book is occupied with Japan, China, 
Ceylon, India, Palmyra, Sicily, and Egypt. “ Globe-trotting ” is becom- 
ing a common business; but there is still much left for the traveller 
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to tell, and much for the reader to enjoy, if he can be taken to scenes 
not already familiar by a good observer like Professor Chapin. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Christ in the Life, by the Rev. Warren S. Woodbridge, is the fourth in 
the series of “Manuals of Faith and Duty.” It will be a helpful vol- 
ume, not in clearing our minds as to Jesus’ rank and office (for that is 
not its aim), but in its summons of modern life in all its distraction and 
weariness of self-seeking before the simple and noble ideal of Jesus. 
(Universalist Publishing House.) 


Un Essai de la Symbolique comparce a l’Architecture Funéraire. Par 
Adolphe Samyn. Liege: Ch. Claesen. 4to. pp. 8.— Containing de- 
scription, with full-page illustrations and numerous symbolic devices, of 
a sort of funereal pantheon, or monument of all world-faiths, erected in 
the cemetery of Court-Saint-Etienne. 


Elsmere Elsewhere, a small square 16mo “ by a disciple of J. F. Clarke,” 
is a rapid and entertaining survey, from a layman’s point of view, of the 
phases of religious and critical opinions that have come to pass in the 
Boston landscape during the last half-century. The appendix is a mis- 
cellany of curious extract and illustration. (Wm. McDonald & Co.) 


The New Astronomy, by Professor Langley of Alleghany College, is a 
large and sumptuous octavo, detailing the later results of investigation 
in physical astronomy, especially those obtained by spectroscopy and 
photography. Professor Langley’s own studies of the physical constitu- 
tion of the Sun place him in the front rank of living authorities on the 
subject. The illustrations, 93 in number, and chiefly copies of photo- 
graphic views, are of extraordinary beauty and finish. Professor Lang- 
ley is at present the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, and, as we learn, is giving additional freshness and breadth to the 
work of that splendidly endowed organization, while retaining his func- 
ion as director of the observatory of Alleghany College. 


We have received Volume I. of the great Century Dictionary, a mag- 
nificent quarto of 1,200 pages, extending from A to cono-. It holds in 
every point the high standard of literary and mechanical execution of 
which we gave some details last month. The illustrations have, if 
anything, impressed us still more by their number, aptness, beauty, 
and descriptive value. Many of the architectural or antiquarian designs 
are taken (as we should have mentioned before) from Viollet-le-Duc’s 
superb Dictionnaire de l’Architecture. (On so difficult a matter as repre- 
senting French sounds in English, we speak with diffidence ; but is not, 
for example, Woreester’s bdngket better than bdngket, as standing for the 
well-naturalized banquette?) Any one who chances to open the volume 
at the title bridge will see, in the dozen or more ‘illustrations, and the 
precision of the descriptive matter, more of the quality of this great 
work than could be given in a page of specification. 
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Stone, James S. Readings in church history, by rev. James S. 
Stone, D.D. Phila.: Porter & Coates. [1889.] 584 pp. (A series of 
studies intended ‘‘to lead the general reader both to further research 
and to a deeper love for the Church of God.’’) 

Maclagan, Douglas J. The Scottish paraphrases, being the transla- 
tions and paraphrases in verse of several passages of Sacred Scriptures 
Collected and prepared by a committee of the General assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in order to be sung in churches. An account of 
their history, authors, and sources; with minutes of the General as- 
sembly relative thereto, reprints of the editions of 1745, 1751, and 1781. 
Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 1889. 196 pp. 

Missionary year book for 1889-90. Containing historical and statis- 
tical accounts of the principal Protestant missionary societies in 
America, Great Britain, and the continent of Europe. Maps and 
diagrams. New York: F. B. Revell. 1889. 

Handbook of foreign missions: containing an account of the 
Protestant missionary societies in Great Britain, with notices of those 
in America, also an appendix on Roman Catholic missions. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1888. 356 pp. 

Beze, Théodore de. Histoire ecclésiastique des églises réformées au 
royaume de France. Edition nouvelle avec commentaire par feu 
G. Baum et par Ed. Cunitz. Tome 3. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 
Classiques du protestantisme francais, XVI°-XVIII*® sitcles. (The 
concluding volume, the first having been published in 1883, of a fac- 
simile reprint of the Antwerp edition of 1580, with a preface, an intro- 
duction, and an index by Rodolphe Reuss.) 

Lockhart, William. The Church of Scotland in the thirteenth 
century: the life and times of David de Bernham of St. Albans 
(bishop), A.D. 1289 to 1253, with list of churches dedicated by him, 
and dates. W. Blackwood and sons. 1889. 152 pp. 

Miiller, Friedrich Max. Natural religion. The Gifford lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1889. 608 pp. 

Réville, Albert. La religion chinoise par A. Réville, professeur au 
College de France. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 710 pp. 

Momerie, Alfred Williams. Inspiration, and other sermons delivered 
in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. W. Blackwood. Edinburgh. 
1889. 284 pp. (24 sermons, on the evolution of the Bible, inaccuracies 
of the Bible, the genius of the Jews for righteousness, Christ’s new 
doctrine, Christ’s new motive, the personality of God, true and false 
discontent (9 sermons), science and religion, patience, etc.) 
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Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Sermons for children, including the Beati- 
tudes and the Faithful servant. Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
Second edition. London: J. Murray. 1888. 157 pp. (14 sermons, at 
first only privately printed.) 

Alexander, Samuel. Moral order and progress: an analysis of ethical 
conceptions. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 413 pp. (Based upon 
the author’s dissertation on the subject: In what directions does moral 
philosophy at the present time seem to you to admit or require advance ? 
For this dissertation the author received the Greene moral philosophy 
prize at Oxford in 1887.) 

Mayor, John E. B. The Latin Heptateuch, published piecemeal by 
the French printer, William Morel (1560), and the French Benedictines, 
E. Marténe (1733) and J. B. Pitra (1852-88), critically reviewed. Lon- 
don: C. J. Clay and sons. 1889. 268 pp. 

The pilgrimage of Arculfus in the Holy Land (about the year a.p. 
670, by Adamanus, abbot of Iona). Translated and annotated by 
James R. Macpherson. London, 1889. Palestine Pilgrims’ Text So- 
ciety. Publication 10. 


History and Biography. 


Gourny, Edouard. La France du centenaire. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. 1889. 388 pp. (In the first part are treated the mutual relations 
of all the phases of French history from 1789 to the coming of the third 
republic: the last part is a study of what ten years of republican gov- 
ernment have done for France.) 

Brandes, Georg. Impressions of Russia. Translated from the Danish 
by Samuel C. Eastman. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1889. 
353 pp. Portrait. (In treating of the political and social condition, the 
author gives prominence to the brighter aspects of the Russian problem. 
Russian literature is treated as we should expect it would be by this 
acute literary critic.) 

Moravian schools and customs. By the author of “Some Oxford cus- 
toms.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 240 pp. Illus- 
trated. (Devoted chiefly to the Moravians of England and the conti- 
nent.) 

Rose, J. H. A century of continental history, 1780-1880. London: 
E. Stanford. 1889. 408 pp. (Intended for upper forms of schools 
as well as for all who desire to have a clearer knowledge of the course 
of events on the Continent.) 

Dictionary of national biography, edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol. 19. 
Finch-Forman. New York: Macmillan. 1889. 

Encyclopiidie der neueren Geschichte. In Verbindung mit namhaften 
deutschen und ausserdeutschen Historiken, begriindet von Wilhelm 
Herbst. B. 1-4. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1880-89. (Vol. 4 ends 
with Stralsund.) 
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Lacour, Gayet G. Antonin le Pieux et son temps: essai sur 
Vhistoire de l’empire romain au milieu du deuxieme sitcle (138-161). 
Paris: E. Thorin. 1888. 499 pp. 

Walker, Rev. Timothy. Diaries of rev. Timothy Walker, the first 
and only minister of Concord, N.H., from his ordination, Nov. 18, 1730, 
to Sept. 1,1782. Edited and annotated by Joseph B. Walker. Concord, 
N.H.: Ira C. Evans. 1889. 80 pp. (Brief chronicles of daily events, 
a picture of the life where farming, “haling” logs, and selling crops 
alternated with preaching, christenings, and marriages.) 

Carlyle, Jane Welsh. Early letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, together 
with a few of later years and some of Thomas Carlyle, all hitherto un- 
published. Edited by David G. Ritchie. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1889. 332 pp. Portrait. Plates. (Chiefly letters to Eliza 
Stodart, from 1819 to 1841.) 

King, Margaret Rives. Memoirs of the life of Mrs. Sarah Peter. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 2 vols. Portrait. (Mrs. Peter was a 
prominent figure in Cincinnati society, a benefactor of the Art museum 
there, a leader in charitable work. As Mrs. King, she lived in Cam- 
bridge from 1835 to 1840, while her son Rufus was going through Har- 
vard College.) 

Jones, Rufus M. Eli and Sybil Jones: their life and work. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. [1889.] 316 pp. Portraits. (An account 
of two quiet lives of Friends, spent in constant work for the alleviation 
of the oppressed and unfortunate.) 

Knight, William. The life of William Wordsworth. Edinburgh: 
W. Paterson. 1889. 3 vols. Portrait. (This Life forms vols. 9-11] 
of the Poetical works of Wordsworth edited by Knight.) 

Du Bled, Victor. Les causeurs de la Révolution. Avec une préface 
du Duc de Broglie. Paris: C. Lévy, 1889. 400 pp. (Personal 
sketches of Rivarol, Maury, Delille, Montlosier, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, 
Ségur, Lafayette, and other prominent men of the French Revolution.) 

Washington, George. The writings of George Washington, collected 
and edited by Worthington C. Ford. Vol. 2. 1758-1775. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. (The series of letters in this volume ends 
June 25, 1775. This collection contains many letters not before pub- 
lished, and all are printed as they were written by Washington.) 


Miscellaneous. 


An account of the trust administered by the Trustees of the Charity 
of Edward Hopkins. By Charles P. Bowditch, secretary of the Trustees. 
Privately printed. 1889. 88 pp. (A most interesting and comprehen- 
sive sketch of the vicissitudes which have attended one of the oldest of 
our New England charities. This was founded by Edward Hopkins, 
who was governor of Connecticut seven times between 1640 and 1654, 
and who died in 1657. A very brief survey of the “List of divinity 
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students upon the Hopkins foundation” in the Cambridge Divinity 
School discloses how much our denomination is indebted to this 
charity.) 

Boone, Richard G. Education in the United States: its history from 
the earliest settlements. By Richard G. Boone, professor of pedagogy 
in Indiana University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 402 pp. 
International education series. (As each chapter is furnished with a 
list of sources and authorities, the work forms a valuable manual far 
those desiring to consult original authorities.) 

Darling, Annie. Messages for the King’s daughters; or, the manners 
of the court. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. [1888.] 56 pp. 
(Brief exhortations addressed to women, each one being followed by 
quotations from the Bible.) 

Dexter, Seymour. Treatise on co-operative savings and loan associa- 
tions. Including building and loan associations, mutual savings, accum- 
ulative fund associations, co-operative banks, ete. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 1889. 299 pp. (A valuable manual, giving methods for 
forming and carrying on such associations and pointing out mistakes to 
be avoided. ) 

Ingham, John A., Jr. City slums, land depression, and common 
labour, “the anomaly of legislation,” a political thesis. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 122 pp. 

Johnston, Henry H. The history of a slave. With 47 illustrations 
from the author’s drawings. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
168 pp. (“An attempt to give a realistic sketch of life in the Western 
Sudan.”) 

Mills, Charles D. B. The tree of mythology, its growth and fruitage: 
genesis of the nursery tale, saws of folk-lore, etc. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
W. Bardeen. 1889. 288 pp. 

Parsons, Frank, and others. The world’s best books: a key to the 
treasures of literature. By Frank Parsons, F. E. Crawford, and H. T. 
Richardson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1889. 134 pp. (Under 
each subject are arranged the “best books ” on that subject.) 

Reid, J. B. Complete word and phrase concordance to the poems 
and songs of Robert Burns, with a glossary of Scotch words, Notes, etc. 
Glasgow: Kerr & Richardson. 1889. 568 pp. (This concordance will 
prove of great assistance to every lover and student of Burns’s poetry.) 

Le Martiniére, H. M. P. de. Morocco: journeys in the kingdom of 
Fez and to the court of Mulai Hassan. With itineraries and a bibliog- 
raphy of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London: Whittaker & Co. 1889. 
478 pp. Maps. 

Hamerton, Philip G. French and English. A comparison. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 468 pp. (A comparison of the French and 
English of the second half of the nineteenth century. The series of 
seven articles published in the Aflantic monthly in 1886-87, with the 
above title, are here rewritten and very much augmented.) 
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Wallace, Alfred Russel. Darwinism: an exposition of the theory of 
natural selection, with some of its applications. Map and illustrations 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 494 pp. Portrait of Darwin. 

Weismann, August. Essays upon heredity and kindred biological 
problems. Authorized translation. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 188%. 
455 pp. (These eight essays were first published between 1881 and 
1888. ) 

Booth, Charles, editor. Life and labor. Vol. I. East London, 
edited by C. Booth. Contributors: C. Booth, Beatrice Potter, David I. 
Schloss, Ernest Aves, Stephen N. Fox, Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. 
Llewellyn Smith. London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. Maps. (We 
hope to give next month some of the results of this curious and im- 
portant study.) 

Rogers, Joseph, M.D. Reminiscences of a workhouse medical officer. 
Edited, with a preface, by Professor Thorold Rogers. London: T. F. 
Unwin. 1889. 252 pp. (A record of thirty years’ service in London in 
the Strand Workhouse and Westminster Infirmary.) 

Philipson, David. The Jew in English fiction. Cincinnati: R. 
Clarke & Co. 1889. 156 pp. (Lectures on Marlowe’s “Jews of Malta,” 
Shakespeare’s.“ Merchant of Venice,” Cumberland’s The Jew, Scott's 
Ivanhoe, Dickens’s Oliver Twist and Our Mutual Friend, Disraeli’s C n- 
ingsby and Tancred, George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda.) 

Trent, William P. English Culture in Virginia: A study of the Gil- 
mer letters and an Account of the English professors obtained by Jef- 
ferson for the University of Virginia. Baltimore. 1889. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 7th series. 
Nos. 5, 6.) 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas. Essays: chiefly literary and ethical. 
London: Macmillan. 1889. 329 pp. (On literature in its social aspects 
on the poetry of Archbishop Trench, Sir Samuel Ferguson, Coventry 
Patmore, and Wordsworth, on proportionate representation, church prop- 
erty and secularization, modern unbelief, etc.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The New Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. Illustrated. (See p. 187.) 


From the Century Company, New York. 


The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of the English Language 
Edited by William Dwight itney. 4to. Vol. I. A—cono-. (See p. 187.) 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Pages choisies des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon. Edited and annotated by 
A. N. Van Daell. Mailing price 75 cts. 


Notr.—It is understood that Mr. Williams accepts the appointment 
here spoken of, the time of entering upon its duties being left to be 
determined by circumstances; meanwhile, that his colleague (to be 
presently appointed) will accompany Mr. Knapp on his return to Japan 
in September. 





